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Forbword. 

To the Executive Committee of Organization of the Second Pan 

American Scientific Congress: 

I have the honor to submit the follomng report of the Women's 
Auxiliary Conference of the Second Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress, held in Washington, December 28, 1915-January 7, 1916, of 
which his Excellency Sr. Eduardo Suarez Mujica, ambassador from 
Chile to the United States, was president. The report contains a 
statement of the aims and purposes of the conference, its organiza- 
tion, giving names of permanent chairman, organizing secretary, 
committees, presiding officers, interpreters, and place and time of 
meetings. It contains also the opening and closing addresses, the 
program as finally carried out, and abstracts of the papers and 
addresses given before the Conference. It is printed in English 
and Spanish. There is much regret that there could not be 
French and Portuguese editions. 

An effort has been made to express somewhat the great interest 
shown in Pan Americanism among women at these meetings, and 
it is to be hoped that this report of the first Pan American Confer- 
ence, arranged by women and participated in by women, may 
sustain and develop that interest in all of the 2 1 Republics. 

This Conference is very deeply indebted to the chairman ex 
ofRdo of the executive committee of organization and to the 
secretary general and the assistant secretary general of the Second 
Pan American Scientific Congress, for their active interest and 
Invaluable assistance in organizing and carrying out its plans. 
Their official and personal interest contributed greatly to the 
success of the Conference. 



Washington, U. S. A., 

Jvly I, 1916. 



E. B, SWIGGETT, 

Organizing Secretary. 
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REPORT ON THE WOMEN'S AUXILIARY CONFERENCE. 



Women in Scientific Congresses. 

The Women's Auxiliary Conference of the Second Pan American 
Scientific Congress was proposed in the hope that an opportunity 
to become acquainted, to exchange views on subjects of special 
interest to women as well as on those dealing with Pan American- 
ism, might lead to a desire on the part of the women of the Amer- 
icas for further friendly and harmonious cooperation in the future. 
It was the belief that such cooperation among women would fur- 
nish a powerful factor in developing the means "to increase the 
knowledge of things American," and "to disseminate and make 
the culture of each American country the heritage of all American 
Republics." 

There was a vision of all that a united American womanhood 
might do in creating and cherishjitg feelings of mutual helpfulness 
and friendship, and of all it might contribute to a strong spiritual 
union of the Americas. 

The Conference had much inspiration and encouragement for its 
undertaking in the interest and participation of Latin American 
women in the earlier congresses, held in South America, and in the 
part women were to take in the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress. 

The four anterior congresses, with place and date of meeting, 
number of papers and members, are as follows: 

I^ist Latin AitKrican Scientific Consresa, Buenos Aires, Argentina, April 
I0-30, 1S9S, with 131 papers and 553 members. 

Second I^tin American Scientific Congress, Montevideo, Uruguay, March 
a&-3i, 1901, with 303 papers ajid 839 members. 

Third Latin American Scientific Congress, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, At^gust 
6-16, 1905, with I30 papers and 863 members. 

Fourth Latin American Scientific Congress (First Pan American), Santi^o 
de Chile, Chile, December 35, 1908, to January 5, igog, with 450 papers and 
3,338 members. 
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8 WOMEN S AUXILIARY CONFERENCE. 

Representative women of the Latin American countries have 
been identified with these congresses since the First, in Buenos 
Aires in 1898, on which occasion one of the most distin- 
guished scientific societies in the Western Hemisphere, Sodedad 
Ctentifica Argentina, celebrated under governmental auspices its 
silver jubilee, or twenty-fifth anniversary, and inaugurated these 
congresses that have achieved through their contributions, recom- 
mendations, and labors in less than 20 years, work of incredible 
value in the scientific, economic, social, and political life of Pan 
America. The report of the first congress, published by the Com- 
pafiia Sud- Americana de Biltetes de Banco of Buenos Aires, gives 
the names of the following women as members of the congress : 

Escalada P. Castro, physician, Buenos Aires. 
Petrona Eyle, physician, Buenos Aires. 
Cecilia Grierson, physician, Buenos Aires. 
Mary O. Graham, educator, La Plata. 
Virginia Moreno, educator, La Plata. 

The third congress ' is particularly worthy of comment from its 
emphasis upon the discussion of social problems and the part 
taken in it by women. Sra. Constanga Barbosa Rodrigues, wife 
and collaborator of the director of the Botanical Gardens of Rio de 
Janeiro, was honored with distinction as an honorary president of 
the congress. Her selection was received with great applause, the 
president congratulating the congress for having thus broken 
down a social projudice. The names of the following women are 
given as readers of papers and members of the third congress in 
the Relatorio Geral, Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1906 — 

Elina Gonzales A. de Corr^a Morales, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Amelia de Preitas Bevilacqua, Pemambuco, Brazil. 

Condessa de Intreville, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Esther Pedreira de Mello (inspector of schools), Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Lavtnia do Rego Leite de Oliveira, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Ignez Sabino Pinho Maia, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Thomaziade Siqueira Queiroz e Vasconcellos, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Constanja BarbMa Rodrigues, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Maria Manrupe, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Anatolio Manrupe, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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The Resefla General of the secretary general of the Fourth 
Latin American Scientific Congress (First Pan American), His 
Excellency Dr. Bduardo Poirier, Santiago de Chile, 1915, states 
that women comprised 6 per cent of the total membership ' of this 
congress. Concerning the part they took in the congress Prof. 
W. R^hepherd of Columbia Utuveraty, an official delegate from 
the United States to the congress, comments as follows in his arti- 
cle on the scientific congress at Santiago, in the Columbia Univer- 
sity Quarteriy for June, 1909: 

Women scbool-teachers constituted a large part of the audience at the meet- 
ings held for the discussion of educational matters. ■ ■ ■ And it should 
be said that they express their opinions, as well as their differences in opinion 
bom those held by educators of the other sex, with a degree of freedom and 
frankness quite surprising to anyone who might fancy that no phase of the 
feminist movement had yet reached Latin America. 

The Fourth Section of the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress, of which the Commissioner of Education of the United 
States was chairman, devoted one of its 10 subsections to ques- 
tions relating to the education of women. The chairman of 
this subsection was the dean of Simmons College, Boston, Mass., 
Dr. Sarah Louise Arnold. The following persons served as mem- 
bers of her committee: 

Margaret Schallenberger, commissioiier of elementary education, State 

department of education, Sacramento, Cat. 
Marion Talbot, dean of women. University of Chicago, Chicc^, 111. 
Mary E. Parker, Western Reserve Univeraty, Gevetand, Ohio. 
Siisan M. Kingsbury, professor, Biyn Mawr College, Pa. 
The Women's Auxiliary Conference met in joint session with 
the subsection on education for women, Friday morning, De- 
cember 31, in Memorial Continental Hall. Dean Arnold presided 
on this .occasion. The following program was presented: 

Well Being of Children as Determined by the Education of Women, by 

Helen Putnam, Providence, R. I. 
Final Aim of the Education of Women, Eduardo Mbnteverde, National 
University, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

■ For tlu Uft o! members cDDtuned io Cbt RtseSa Genoa). e« ADptndli A. p. <4. 
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The Education of Women as Measured in Civic and Social Relations, 
Susan M, Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn MawT, Pa. 

The Education of Women as Related to the Welfare of Children, Julia 
C. Lathrop, The Children's Bureau, Washingtoo, D. C. 

The Education of Women as Measured in Civic and Social Relations, 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, University of Chicago, Chicago, III, 

In addition to the program of the subsection on education for 
women, prepared and presented by women, papers were presented 
by women in three sections of the congress: First, Anthropology; 
fourth, Education; and eighth, Public Health and Medical 
Sciences, These papers are as follows : 

Recent Development in the Study of Indian Music, by Frances Dens- 
Concepts of Nature among Ainerican Natives, by Louise C. Fletcher. 
Training Girls and Women for Trades and Industries, by Mary Schenck 

Woolman. 
Pan Americanism and Education, by Sra, Emestina A. Lopez de Nelson. 
Elementary Education, by Lucy Wheelock. 
The teaching of Modem Languagesin the Secondary Schools of Chile, by 

Srta, Graciela Mandujano. 
The Support of Elen;entary Education, by Srta. Jeanne Puch and Srta. 

Margaret Galharret. 
Experimental Studies in Heredity, by Maud Slye. 

In addition to the above-mentioned committee of the subsection 
on education for woiften only two women were members of com- 
inittees of the remaining 44 subsections of the Scientific Congress. 
Elizabeth Duncan Putnam and Alice C. Fletcher were members of 
the subsection on Ethnology, of section one on Anthropology. 

The sessions of the Pan American Scientific Congress were open 
to the public. The interest of women lay largely in the program 
of those sections concerned with the discussion of anthropology 
and related subjects, education and medical sciences, and public 
health. 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress has just pub- 
lished its first report, "Final Act and Interpretative Commentary 
Thereon," Washington, Government Printing Office, April, 1916, 
This commentary, prepared by James Brown Scott, secretary of 
the Carnegie Endowinent for Internationa! Peace and reporter 
general of the Secojid; ?^ American Scientific Congress, is an excel- 
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lent statetneot of the conclusions of the congress and will prove to 
be of most valuable assistance in carrying out its recommendations. 
The report upon the "Final Act" contains seven appendices as 
follows : 

Organizatioi 
plenary sessioi 
and institutioi 
the congress. 

There were 868 papers presented before this congress from the 
21 participating Republics. 

The total congress membership was 2,566; from the United 
States 1,899; ^^^ from Latin America, 667. 

The following women were members of the Second Pan American 
Scientific Congress: 

Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons College, Boston, Mass., chairmanof sub- 
section 4, Section IV. 

Florence Bascom, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Marion Berger, United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Sophonsiba Breckinridge, Chicago University, Chicago, III. 

Cornelia H. Clapp, professor. Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Mabel Colcord, 1335 Twelfth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Prances Gardiner Davenport, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Prances M. Densmore. 

Hiss Alice C. Pletcher, 114 First Street NE., Washington, D. C, Member of 
Committee, subsection t, Section I. 

Miss Margaret Galharret, San Salvador, El Salvador, Central America. 

Susan M. Kingsbury, professor, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Member 
of committee, subsection 4, Section IV. 

Julia C. Lathrop, Children's Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Louise Sherwood McDowell, professor, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Mrs. W. P. McKnight, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Miss Graciela Mandujano, Santiago, Chile. 

Mrs. George A. Miller, 1361 East Broadway, Long Beach, Cal. 

Mrs. Bmestina A. Lopez de Nelson, 1696 Medrano, Buenos Aires, Ai^entina. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pemiybacker, 2606 Whitis Avenue, Austin, Tex, 

Miss Jeanne Puch, San Salvador, Salvador, Central America. 

Elizabeth Duncan Putnam, Davenport Academy of Sciences, Davenport, 

Dr. Helen Putuad), Providence, R. I. 

MiB. Jewatt Ricker, 6726 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 
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Mrs. Charles Caiy Ruinsey, 1731 H Street, Wtuhington, D. C. 

Margaret Schallenberger, conunissioner of education. State Department <S 

Education, Sacramento, Cal. 
Mary Shtntood, The Arundel, Baltimore, Md. 
Uaud Slye, 58^6 Drexel Avenue, Chic^o, III. 
Mrs. Samnel B. Sneatta,'aii Monroe Street, TifEn, Ohio. 
Helen L. Sumner, Department of Labcr, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. William Oxiey lliompson, Ohio State Univernty, Coltunbus, Ohio. 
Abby H. Turner, Mount Holyoke CoUege, South Hadley, Mass. 
Mar^ Van Rensselaer, professw, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Lucy Wheelock, 134 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Laura A. White, professor. University of Wyomii^, Laramie, Wyo. 
Mary Schenck Woolman, National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 

Education, 140 West Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

Preliminary History of Women's Auxiliary Conference. 

The Women's Auxiliary Conference of the Second Pan American 
Scientific Congress was held in the dty of Washington, the capital 
of the United States, December 28, 1915, to January 5, 1916. 
Acting with the authorization .of the executive conunittee of 
oiganization of this great international gathering of Pan American 
savants, scientists, and publicists, the Conference held its sessions 
under the auspices of the congress, although it had its own pro- 
gram committee and organizing secretary, duly nominated and 
appointed through the same channels observed in the organization 
of the congress. The officers of the latter were as follows : 

SXSCUTIVB COUICTTSS. 

William Phillips, A. B., Third As^tant Secretary of SUte, Chairman ex ofBcio. 
James Brown Scott, LL. D., J. U. D., Secretary, Carnegie Endowment for 

International Peace, Vice Chairman, 
miliam H. Welch, M. D., LL. D., President, National Academy of Sciences, 

Honorary Vice Chairman. 
John Barrett, LL- D., Director General, Pan American Union. 
W. H. Bixby, Brigadier General, U. S. Army, retired. 
Philander P. Qaxton, LL. D., Commissioner of Education. 
William C. Gorgas, M. D., Sc. D., Surgeon General, U. S. Army. 
William H. Holmes, B. S., Head Curator, &nitIisonian Institution. 
Hennen Jennings, C. E., former President, London Institution Mining and 

Metallurgy. 
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G«orge M. Rommel, B. S,, Chief, Animal Husbandry Diviuon, Bureau of 

Animal Industry, Department of Agncultiu«. 
I,. S. Rowe, Ph. D., President, American Academy of Political and Social 

Science. 
Robert S. Woodward, Ph. D., President, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 



John Barrett, LL. D.rSecretary General. 

Glen Levin Swiggett, Ph. D., Asdstant Secretary General. 

The Women's Auxiliary Conference was not organized as a part 
of the scientific congcess until late in November, although several 
persons, well known for their active interest in Pan American 
matters and the questions which a Pan American conference of 
women might debate, had con^dered for some months the advisa- 
bility of calling such a. conference. 

The chairman ex ofBdo of the executive committee of organi- 
zation and the secretary general of the Scientific Congress, in view 
of the purposes and plans of such a women's Conference and the 
advant^e of holding it at the time when there were to be in 
Washington so many of the prominent women of the Latin 
American Republics, deemed the moment auspicious, and had the 
calling of the Conference offidally approved, by the executive 
committee. A formal notice of the Conference and a general 
invitation to participate in its proceedings on the part of the 
women accompanying the distinguished representatives of the 
Latin American countries to the Scientific Congress was sent by 
cable, owing to the lateness of the date, by the Department of 
State through the customary diplomatic channels for presentation 
to the Latin American Governments. It was impos^ble at this 
late hour to submit by letter the purposes of the Conference, or 
invite in any particular manner in the Latin American conntries 
for the preparation of papers. The cable of invitation follows: 
AuSBiCAN Embassy : 

Make it known through foreign oESce or otherwise in order to reach all 
ofitcial delegates and others coming to Scientific Congress, that a woman's 
auxiliary committee, headed by wife of Secretary of State, has been organized 
to care for social entertainment of wives and daughteis of delegates and other 
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women of Latin America, and to assist them in enjoying those features of the 
program ot the conference which appeal to women. 

There is also being organized a special subconference for women at which 
will be discussed subjects relating to education of women, training of children 
and social welfare. 

It is hoped that delegates will make a special effort to bring the ladies of 
their families, to whom a cordial welcome is extended. 

Lansing. 

The executive committee of organization of the Scientific Con- 
gress had approved the appointment of a women's auxiliary com- 
mittee to assist in receiving and entertaining the ladies accompa- 
nying the members of the Latin -American delegations. Mrs. 
Robert Lansing, wife of the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the chairman of this committee, was assisted by the ladies whose 
names are given in Appendix B, page 66. Assisting this commit- 
tee, under the efficient direction of Mrs. Francisco Ydnes, the wife 
of the assistant director of the Pan American Union, a group of 
lady aides,' speaking the several languages of the congress, was 
appointed and assigned to the different delegations. 

With the appointment, on December i, of Mrs. Glen Levin 
Swiggett as organizing secretary of the Women's Conference, the 
following members from the large auxiliary committee were finally 
grouped by Mrs. Lansing to serve as the program committee for 
the Women's Conference : 

PROGRAM COUHITTBe. 

Mrs. Archibald Hopkins. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley. 
Mrs. William Kent. 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop. 
Mrs. Louis F. Post. 
Mrs. Ernest W. Roberts. 
Mrs. George M. Rommel. 
Mrs. James Brown Scott. 
Mrs. Charles D. Walcott. 
Miss Lillian Wald. 
Mrs. F. J. Yfines. 

Mrs. G. L. Swiggett, Organizing 
Secretary. 



Mrs. Robert Lansing, Chairman. 
Mrs. Albert S. Burleson. 
Mrs. David P. Roitston. 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold. 
Mrs. William H. Bixby. 
Miss Mabel T. Boardman. 
Mrs. Philander P. Claxton. 
Mrs. Charles R. Crane. 
Mrs. David Fairchild. 
Miss Kate Fowler. 
Mrs. Gilbert H, Grosvenor. 
Mrs. William C. Goi^as. 
Mrs. William H. Holmes. 
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By November 23 the following letter of invitation to present 
papers, to attend the Conference, and to take part in its proceed- 
ings was being sent to a well-chosen list of the prominent women 
in the United States: 

Dear Madam: There will meet in Washington froin December 17, 1915, to 
January 8, 1916, the Second Fan American Scientific Congress, which will be 
attended by approximately 200 representative men and women from the 30 
Latin American Republics and some 600 from the United States. The first 
congress was held at Santiago, the capital of Chile, in igo8, and was regarded 
as one of the most brilliant and successful gatherings of its kind held in the 
history of America. When it adjourned it voted to bold the second congress 
in Washington. The United States Government accordingly has made an 
appropriation (or the expenses thereof and issued invitations to all the Govern- 
ments of America to participate. Under separate cover I am sending you a 
copy of the preliminary program. 

In view of the fact that many women from Latin America will be in attend- 
ance at this congress and of the growing interest throughout I-atin America in 
what the women of the United States are doing, the executive committee has 
decided to organize, in connection with Oiis congress, a special Conference of 
Women for discussion of topics of Pan American interest pert^ning to such 
general questions as education, civic and social betterment. To show proper 
attention, moreover, to these foreign women while in Washington, a women's 
auxiliary committee has been organized, with Mrs. Robert Lansing, the wife 
of the Secretary of State, as chairman. 

It is now my privilege and honor, as secretary general, to extend to you, on 
behalf of the executive committee, a most earnest invitation to attend this 
Conference and submit a special paper on some subject within the above- 
mentioned field in which you are particularly interested or to which you have 
given particular study. Notwithstanding the tardiness in the extension of 
this invitatbn, which is due solely to the recent determination of the executive 
committee to organize this Women's Conference, we sincerely hope that you 
will sec fit to comply with our wishes and notify me as soon as possible of your 
attendance and the subject of your paper. 

We would further ask you to take actual interest in this invitation because 
it is the belief of the executive committee that the holding of this Women's 
Conference may be the first step toward calling together a few years hence 
a great Pan American Women's Conference that will become a powerful factor 
in the development of fraternity and solidarity among the American nations. 

I am, dear madam. 

Your obedient servant, 

John Barrbit, 

Secretary General. 
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This letter was ^gned on different occasions by the secretary 
general and acting secretary general of the Second Pan American 
Scientific Congress. The names of the persons accepting this 
invitation and the titles of their papers may be found in the pro- 
gram ' of the Conference. 

The Women's Auxiliary Conference, the first Pan American 
gathering of women, was unable, through lack of time, to organize 
in the customary way as to memt>ership, delegates, and per- 
manent committees. It was announced that the discus^on of 
papers would be open to the public, and a hope was expressed 
that as many women as possible would be interested in the pur- 
poses of the Conference and attend its meetings. 

Invitations to attend and take part in the discussions were sent 
to all of the large women's colleges in the United States, to more 
than 60 coeducational colleges and universities, to all the pre^- 
dents of State Federations of Women's Clubs which represent 
more than 2,000,000 women, to separate clubs, to Latin American 
women visiting in Washington, to Latin American women redding 
in Washington, and to other distinguished individuals not included 
in these lists. Keen interest also was created for the Conference 
through the personal efforts in particular of the women's auxiliary 
committee. The interest of the colleges and universities was 
shown by posting the invitation on their bulletin boards and 
reading it in chapel and assemblies with a personal word of com- 
mendation. This was most gratifying, and the acknowledgments 
of the invitation sent to these institutions contained such encour- 
agement for the work of the Conference that one is led to believe 
that the project for the creation of a Pan American university 
union will have hearty support from the institutions of learning 
in the United States. This project for the creation of a Pan 
American university union and that of a Pan American intellectual 
union promises much for the future development of the movement 
for a better understanding, a deeper sympathy, and closer coopera- 
tion among the women as well as the men of our hemisphere. 
The response on the part of individuals to the efforts to interest 
as many women as possible in this first Pan American Conference 

' See Appendix D. p. 6g. 
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of wotneii was very flattering and showed a widespread deare for 
an opportunity to unite in closer bonds the women of the American 
Republics, in the belief that from unity of sentiment and unity of 
action will come the desire to impress upon the young of each 
nation the neighborly mind and the brotherly heart. 

Women attended the Conference from all parts of the United 
States and from most of the Latin American countries. The 
attendance and interest grew from day to day. It was encouraging 
to learn how many women in different parts of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, with different environments, traditions, and interests, had 
been cherishing a hope of some such coming together, of an 
opportunity to become acquainted, to exchange ideas on questions 
of interest to all humanity as well as those of special significance 
to women. There was an eagerness to give and receive, a desire 
to learn how the women of other countries deal with problems 
common to all, to understand questions peculiar to the different 
countries, and to form a deeper friendship which will draw the 
Americas into closer harmony and cooperation in the higher things 
of life. 

The personal acqumntanceships made at the meetings among 
prominent women of different nations furnish the baas for grow- 
ing friendships ; the friendship and good will which follow acquaint- 
anceship and a better tmderstanding of one another's point of 
view will serve as a living force for the promotion of international 
friendship and understanding. 

Procebdings of Conference. 

~ Mrs. Robert Lansing, chairman of the women's auxiliary com- 
mittee of the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, was 
chairman of the Conference. All of its sessions were opened by 
her as the permanent presiding ofBcer. £ach ses^on, however, 
had a temporary chairman chosen from among several distinguished 
women who had been invited to act as officers for the different days. 
The organizing secretary of the Conference, Mrs. Glen Levin 
Swiggett, was appointed to her position December i, and took 
charge of the work of organization after that date. 
47288—16 8 
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Sra. Blanche Z. de Baralt, of Cuba, acted as interpreter for all 
of the meetings, and in a most cbarming and effident manner suc- 
ceeded largely in eliminating the difficulty of holding a conference 
in two or three languages. Her thorough gra^ and quick com- 
prehension, and fadle use of Bnglish,French,and Spamsh,ntade her 
interpretations almost as valuable as the originals, and her untiring 
efforts at all times added largely to the success of the Conference. 
A stenographic report was made of each meeting. The programs 
were printed in both English and Spanish. Abstracts of all English 
papers were printed in Spanish, and abstracts of the Spanish papers 
presented were printed in English. These abstracts were dis- 
tributed at the beginning of each ses^on, and in the hands of the 
audience added materially to the understanding of the papers 
on the program. In accordance with the wishes of those having 
the Conference in chai^ all papers and addresses were very brief, 
as it was the general belief that informal discussion of the subjects 
would be more helpful than longer papers with less time for an 
exchange of opinion. 

There was a card system of registration for those attending the 
meetings in charge of Miss Aurora Lucero, who spoke English and 
Spanish. Seven hundred and forty-seven persons re^tered. 
Not all women attending the Conference registered, but the names 
of the tollowi:^ Latin American women in attendance were secured : 

Srta. L. Ana Alvarado, Chile. 

Srta. Luisa Alvardo, Chile. 

Sra. Helena Holmberg de Aiubrosetti, Argentina. 

Sra. Blanche Z. de Baralt, Cuba. 

Sra. Jiuregui Batres, Guatemala. 

&ta. Vitalina Br^il, Brazil. 

Sra. S. B. Conlon, Cuba. 

Sra. de Coronado, Washington. 

Sra. C. de Cuevas, Chile. 

Sra. Carolina de Diez de Medina, Bolivia. 

Srta. Beatriz Gsquivel Obreg6n, Mexioo. 

Srta. Lauia Esquivel Obreg6n, New York City. 

Sra. Patria T. Sanchez Fuentes, Cuba. 

Sra. Conchita Guirola, EI Salvador. 

Sra. Rafael Guirola, El Salvador. 

Miss H. Eugenie Hibbard, Cuba. 

Sra. Eva R. de Ingenieros, Argentina. 
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Sra. Decliuda F. de Irala, Par^^uay. 

Ulle. Antoinette Ugitime, Haiti. 

Sra. Josi Carlos Millis, Cuba. 

Sra. Anita de Monteverde, Uruguay. 

Srta. EnriquetB R. Morales, Panama. 

Srta. Luiss MOToles, Peru. . 

Sra. Feliaa Na6n, Argentina. 

Srta. Isabel Na6n, Argentina. 

Srta. A. de Pena, Uruguay. 

Sra. CarnKU de PiGtllos, Peru. 

&ta. Elena Sagimaga, Bolivia. 

Sra. Ruth Siqueira Campos, Brazil. 

&^ Stiaiez Mujica, Chile. 

Sra. Olive Mabel Tello, Peru. 

&a, de Urrutia, Colombia. 

Sra. de Zaldiv&r, El Salvador. 
The daily attendance ran from 250 to 400; as each peison 
registered only once, the deep interest in the Conference is shown 
by the regular attendance of many women. There were seven 
meetings; five were held in Memorial Continental Hall, especially 
appropriate, as it was built by women; one in the small ballroom 
of the New ^\^Uard Hotel; and one in the beautiful Hall of the 
Americas of the Pan American Union. 

The Women's Auxiliary Conference was ofScially opened on 
the morning of December 28, 1915, at 10.30, in Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall, by Mrs. Landng, the permanent chairman, who wel- 
comed those present in the following words, speaking in Spanish : 

In the name of the women of my country, I have the honor of bidding you 
velcome to the city of Washington and of oSeiing you most cordially the hos- 
pitality of our homes. I regret profoundly that a certain timidity, due to 
lack of foren»c practice, prevents me from extending a welcome in the elo- 
quent lai^uage that the occasion demands, and I must therefc^e crave your 
indulgence. 

The year 1915. the year of this great congress, will be written in letters of 
gold in the history of the Americas, and it is indeed fitting, in view of the 
fact that this is the era of women and achievements by women, that the 
m>nien of Pan America should participate in this congress together with their 
distii^uished husbands. This is the first time, I believe, that such s reunion 
of the women of Pan America has ever taken place. It is fitting, therefore, 
that these women should come together in the establishment of a real and 
lasting Pan American friendship which will hasten the day when the women 
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of all the Americas, whatever the flag of their countiy, will consider themselvei 
as sisters of one family. Ladies of the Conference, this is the dewe of the 
nomea of Washington. May the memory of these days which you spend with 
na remain with you always, in testimony of our sincere friendship and em- 
pathy. 

' And to the ladies of the United States, I bring a nord of welcome. Washing- 
ton belongs to you, as well as to us, and we hope that you will feel at home 
here, and we want you to feel that these conferences belong to you. We know 
that you will make them a success and that they will prove a benefit and a 
pleasure to us all. 

The meeting was convened in the banquet hall, one of the 
attractive rooms of Continental Hall. Before the close of the 
opening address, however, it became evident more space would be 
needed, and adjournment was made to the large auditorium, 
where the chairman introduced Mrs. David F. Houston, wife of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as presiding officer for the first 
meeting. 

The women speaking at the opening session added much to the 
interest of the occasion. Mrs. Robert I/ansing, wife of the Secre- 
tary of State, was official hostess and represented the whole Na- 
tion; Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, preadent of the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, representing 3,000,000 women, and coming 
herself from the south of the great Middle West, carried warm 
greetings to the visiting women; Mrs. William Cumming Story, 
president general of fhe Daughters of the American Revolution, 
representing a body qf women of large achievement, not the least 
of which is the beautiful building in which the Conference held 
most of its meetings; and Mrs. Blanche Z. de Baralt, of Cuba, a 
brilliant writer and lecturer, who so ably and eloquently spoke on 
the Latin American women, all added special importance to the 
first session of the Women's Auxiliary Conference. 

Following are abstracts of the papers given at this sesdon: 

gSnbral federation of women's clubs, 

|By Mn. Pbbcv V. PamrsBACKB".] 

Last summer I had my first trip to Alaska. I was deeply impressed by the 
character of the people and the prevailing faith that they had a special mission 
to perform in developing Alaska into the great mineral storehouse of the world. 
On the return trip I was continually obsessed by a vision of true Pan Ameri- 
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caniam. No sooner liad I reached San Francisco than I hod s coll horn a cul- 
tured woman of Argentina. As we talked on conditions in her country and 
my own, she showed that her friends were tbinlcing the very thout^ts that bad 
filled my heart on the six days' journey from the northland. It is a well- 
known pi^chological fact that when we become vitally interested in any 
question, information cornea to us hoax all sides. After this interview I was 
continually meeting men and women who had traveled in Mexico,'in Central 
and Sonfh America. Each had something of interest, something of inspiration 
to give. Finally came the invitation to attend this Pan American Scientific 
Congress. 

In i^der that women may the better know each other, would it not be a good 
idea for us to hold a "Who's Who" party, telling what organization we repre- 
sent, the plans and ideals of our organization? 

May I begin by telling you something of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, which numbets 3,000,000 women. We include Catholics, IVotestants, 
Jews, and representatives botn other creeds. We are not political, but many 
of our women are members of Republican, Democratic, Prohibition, Socialist, 
or other parties. We are not a suSiage organization, but most of our meroben 
believe in equal su&age; we have freedom of qieech for sufiraglsts and 
antisuifragista. 

We organized 36 years ago. Believing that "all knowledge is futile that is 
not used for the good oi others," service is our keynote. We have 11 depart- 
ments — art, civics, civil-service reform, education, home economics, indua- 
tiial and social conditions, legislation, literature and library extenuon, music, 
public health— all revolving about the home and the child. By sending 49 
telegrams our president can place in action 9,000,000 women, a great motive 
power. 

The coardination of general and State federations emphasizes: 

I. Individual responsibility of each member in our club work. 

s. Organization of young people's auxiliaiiea. 

3. Improvementof rural schools, by building a home for the teacher, called 
Oxe "School Manse" or "Teacherage," close by the school. In the State of 
Washington, under Mrs. Josephine Preston, superintendent of public educa- 
tion, there are loS teachers' homes. 

4. Our duty in welcoming the immigrants in our community, as they come 
from other diores to the great "melting pot," the United States. 

We also believe that men and women should labor together; they are to live 
tc^ther, work together, play together. Men and women should work side by 
ride, heart to heart. 

We teach our children the new internationalism — that as a family is to a 
community, 90 is one nation to the great family of nations. We ask the help, 
love, and confidence of each woman in every land on both American continents* 
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PATRIOTISM OF WOMEN. 
(By tin. WiujAU CtmitiMO Siobv.) 

I count it a privilege to apeak to this assembly of the mnnen of our sister 
Republics, gathered together for mutual counsel and interchange of thought. 

As this is an occasion of importance and peculiar interest, I have selected 
a most exalted and embracing topic, the patriotism of women. 

If men by virtue oF their phydcal strength and mental qualifications have 
beenfrom time immemorial the defendersof our Nation, women, the "Mothers 
of men, " are no less qualified to give out of the riches of their minds and hearts 
their loyal devotion to country. 

The woman's motto is usually "Home and oountry," partaking of the God- 
given qualities that upbuild, creating the imit that makes for a strong and 
splendid whole, and from this love of home comes naturally a love of country. 

Woman is peculiarly responsive to the beauty of her country; its physical 
loveliness appeals to her, and she loves to preserve and protect it. 

No good woman can fail to feel reverence for the land that gives her the spot 
that is most sacred and best beloved, her home, and to take deep interest in 
the laws that govern her country. She has a de^re to cherish and perfect the 
institutioiis that educate and develop the character of her children and protect 
their rights. Her many bouis of leisure, which are not allowed to men, should 
give her an opportunity to gather a knowledge of, and to develop a love for, 
the ideals for which her country stands. 

We are all familiar with the spirit that led the pioneers of this country 
to seek a land where they might enjoy the blesangs of " Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness . ' ' 

• In the records of the founding of this Nation there are many instances of 
great self-sacrifice and heroism of women, and to-day the descendants of the 
men and women who established this country commemorate those early 
patriots nho achieved American independence in the erection of this build- 
ing in which we meet, and this "Temple of Patriotism" is dedicated to the 
idealsof America and the memory of the men and women who years ago gave 
their lives to establish these ideals: Liberty, religious 'freedom, respect for 
justice and the rights of man. 

This building was erected by and is the national headquarters of the Dai^h- 
ters of the American Revolution. There are about 90,000 active members, 
and the form of government is somewhat similar to that of this Republic. 
There are about 40 committees, many of which are national in character, in 
that each State has representation on these committees and by them practi- 
cally every line of woman's work is covered. This is, I believe, the largest 
organization of patriotic women in America. 

The erection of this memorial by women is only one of many e;cpressioiut 
of the patriotism of our women , and we wish to broaden and enrich otu" natural 
love of country to a deep and even more exalted love of all mankind. 
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To you, the distinguidied representatives of our near-by sister Republics, 
particularly, we extend our love and cordial good will. We look upon this 
occasion of tneeting in the Women's Conference, led by one of our own most 
gifted andwell-belovedwonien, Mrs. Robert Lansing, "the gifted wife of adis- 
tii^:ui3hed man, " as an occasion that is precious to us in that it oSords us an 
opportunity to know better, end therefore to love better, the women who hold 
in their hearts that most beautiful love of their own lovely land, and close to 
this, that Fan American Union of spirit which is so precious and so essential 
to the people of America. 

THE LATIN AMERICAN WOMEN. 

[By BuNcm Z, DB Bakju.t.1 

A new era is dawning for the women of Latin America. There have always 
been remarkable women there, but only isolated personalities stood forth. 
Woman as a great intellectual and social force has not been thus far recognized 
among us. 

She must be considered in this light, and the present congress, which unites 
in a fraternal embrace all the peoples of the American Continent, is a gigantic 
step in the right direction. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese, who have bequeathed to us the triple 
legacy of blood, language, and religion, are extremely conservative in all that 
concerns women, and their traditional ideals have been adhered to by the 
woman c^ Latin America, although she has evolved with the rapid develop- 
ment of her countries. 

She enjoys a well-deserved fame for beauty, and the antluopologists of to-day 
consider beauty of supreme importance in judging the qualities of a race. 

A nation of beautiful women has all the elements of vitality and strengOi 
necessary for progress and civilization. 

Thu Latin-American woman has a warm heart and great domestic virtues. 
Family ties seem stronger and closer even than in Europe and North America. 

As to her mentality, she has given ample proof of superior intelligence. 
She leams without efiort, assimilates readily, is appreciative of new ideas, 
and has made an excellent showing when given a chance. 

She studies much more than she used to in the progressive countries at 
Latin America and can matriculate in any faculty in every university — a 
privilege not always granted women in the United States. 

In the piincipal capitals ol "our America" women are practicing success- 
fully law and medicine and many other professions. 

Economic conditions determine, to a great extent, woman's activity outside 
of the home, bfodem civilization imposes necessities unknown to a less 
advanced society, and it is consoling to think that her field of action widens 
as she acquires a greater capability'to earn a livelihood, and is better prepared 
to accomplish work of a higher kind. 
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The chief difference between the noman of North and South America liea 
Itat in her individual liberty than in her importance as a social factor, for, in 
spite of the close union of the family, there exists a wide separation between 
num and woman. Men arc seen uKve frequently alone in clubs, theatets, 
caf^s, etc., while women remain at home. Men and women do not collaborate 
as much u they should in the field of letters, arts, science, commerce, and 
industry. 

The women, however, are oiganizing for educational and philantluopic 
Rther than civic work. 

It is our conviction that the most immediate need for the women of Latin 
America is training in the domestic sciences; in order to destroy the barrier 
between man and woman she must be prepared for usefulness as a sldlled 
borne maker as well as an intellectual worker. 

Tlie Latin-American woman lacks neither the brains nor the energy nor the 
denre to plow ahead on the highway of social advancement, and I feel certain 
that the twentieth centuty, which is to be so momentous in the development 
<rf her cotmtry, reserves for her the highest destinies in the shaping of civiliza- 
tion and the uplifting of mankind. 

Such interest and entbusiasni were manifested at this first meet* 
ing: of the Conference that a resolution was passed authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to bring about the organization of a 
great Pan American congress of women which could come together 
to discuss the problems that confront the women of Pan America. 
This interest in the solidarity of American womanhood grew from 
day to day, and each session was marked by an increasing earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm that touched a deep chord of sympathy and 
promised much for the future understanding and union of purpose 
among women. 

The following committee was appointed to consider the organi- 
zation d a Pan American congress of women : 

Mrs. Robert Lansii^. 

Sra. Gduardo Suarez Mujica. 

Mrs. David F.Ifouston. 

Mrs. Albion Felloira Bacon. 

Sra. Blanche Z. de Baralt. 

Mis. Jennie Berlinner. 

Mrs. Philander P. Claxton. 

Mrs. Charles R. Crane. 

Miss Kate Fowler. 

Sra. Flora de Oliveiro Lima. , 

Sra. Emestina A. Lopez de Nelson. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker. 
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Sra. Cannen Torres Calderon de Piflilloa. 

Mrs. Louis F. Post. 

Mrs. William Gumming Story. 

Mrs. Glen Levin Swiggett. 

The second session was opened Wednesday morning, December 
29. 1915, at 10.30, in Memorial Continental Hall, by Mrs. Lansing, 
who introduced Mrs. William Gumming Story, president general of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, as the presiding officer. 

The following are the abstracts of the papers presented at this 



THE CHANGING EMPHASIS IN THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN THB 
SOUTHERN UNITED STATES. 

[By SuiABBTa Colton-I 

During the nineteentli century our colleges of the southern United States 
provided ornamental rather than practical coursesof study. They specialized 
in music, art, literature, history, and elocution. Though graduates received 
a nominal A. B, degree, they often found later that their training had scarcely 
prepared them for freshman work in the northern colleges. Experience in 
the school of life, however, sometimes developed a high degree of elficienc)r 
in directing home affairs. 

Though many southern colleges are still of the finishing school type, the 
past 10 or 13 years have shown a new devebpment in the education of 
women. Vocational training and domestic science have been introduced. 
Southern normal schools also for several years have emphasized training in 
industrial and household arts, and coeducational Stale universities have 
added home economics. The women approve, as shown by increasing numbers 
of students. 

In 1900 there were not quite 500 women in all southern universities and 
coeducational colleges. Only one southern univerdty then offered cooking 
and sewing. Now all except one provide courses in home training, and there 
areoverj.ooo women students, though not all are majoring in home economics. 
Even the finishing school colleges now offer courses in home making. The 
only danger at present is overemphasis of vocational training to the detriment 
of the liberal arts teaching. But just as technical training better suits the 
majority of men than classical courses as at Princeton or Vanderbilt, so home 
economics are better adapted for the majority of women than curricula such 
as at Bryn Mawr and Wellesley Colleges. Our more broad-minded soutbem 
men, however, advocate the classics and great modem literatures, maintaining 
that a well-trained mind is not incompatible with charm in a woman. 
47293—16 i 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
[By Mfs. Hhruah Cqi.i.iTi.| 

It is my hope to leam from my audience sometliing of higher educatbn of 
(■(omen in South America. I have personal knowledge of women's tmiver- 
sities and colleges in tbe United States, Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Scandinavia. 

Opinions are still divided as to coeducation, but there is no longer any 
question of the wisdom of giving women the best chances for intellectual 
culture. 

In the United States, Harvard, Columbia, Titlane, and other universities 
maintain separate colleges for women. Independent foundations, like Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, and Gaucher College are so well supported 
it is difficult to say which organization is better. In the western universities, 
as Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, California, and others, women are admitted 
equally with men. 

In England, before Queen Victoria (1837), there was no systematic educa- 
tion for women. Queen's College, London, first opened its doors to women 
in 184S, The results of this movement are now shown in more than seven 
womens colleges in England. Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. 
Andrew's univeraties in Scotland were opened to women in the eighties. 
At Glasgow, in 190S, 50 women and 59 men were admitted to the M, A. degree. 
The Royal University in Dublin was the first in Ireland to admit women to 
its d^rees, late in the eighties. Oxford and Cambridge still deny degrees to 
women; they give a certificate instead. 

In Switzerland, women were admitted in 1872 to the University of Zurich, 
and in Geneva and Bern somewhat later. 

Much later the German universities were opened to women, thoi^h foreign 
women, from England and the United States, had previously attended lectures 
and taken the doctorate degree. Since 1905, however, German women 
students have the same rights as men students. Conditions in Austria are 
similar to those of Germany. 

In tbe Netherlands woman's higher education has made progress in recent 
years. In Denmark, Norway, and Sweden there are six universities, four of 
them being in Sweden, and all admit women equally with men. Women 
also wear caps identical to those of Che men: In Copenhagen white with red 
border; in Lund, white velvet with blue border, and in Christiania black 
mlk caps with tassal. Copenhagen has about 3,000 students, including 700 
nomen. The young women students are very happy after matriculation, 
when wearing their caps for the first time. 

In Finland, at Helsingfors University, there are 800 women students,out of 
3.000. 

imen will progress in accord with individual, social, 
n every country. 
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"THE POWERS OF DARKNESS" — THE HOUSING PROBLEMS. 

[By Albion Faiiows Bicxuj.l 

Greetings to the women of the Americas, the lands of snows and the lands 
of the sun. 

The problems are the same nith each nation, because human nature is th« 
same everywhere. All over the world men are striving toward the li^t, 
through the same obstacles. Is there a coimtry represented here where dis- 
ease is unknown, where all people die of old age or accident? Alas, because 
of the powers of darkness, we must all have health officers; we must have 
police. Vice and crime, like disease, seek the dark. The ancients thought 
that plagues were a punishment of the gods. Later, we believed disease and 
death a dispensation of God. But His Son came to teach us that it is His 
will that we should have life, and "have it more abundantly." In the light 
of science and the physical light of the Sim, we combat disease. The old 
monsters— poverty, vice, and disease— have been slain by the housing refonn, 
the study of sanitation, improved seweis, broader streets. With health offi- 
cials I have visited the huts and hovels of the poor. I have seen their suffer- 
ings. I have children of my own. For four years I went before our legislaturs 
to obtain laws compelling the owners of tenements to give light and air, water, 
drainage, and sewerage, ptotectioa against fire, and to prevent overcrowding. 
The landlords fought it because of the "cost." Now we have the law. This 
year, in my own city, we pulled down 79 old houses. 

The homes of the natkni are its greatest asset. The doctrine of solidarity 
means that the social body is all one. We must give sanitation and purity 
to all the people. We must plan generously for the future. We must not 
permit our homes to be endangered by the dwellings of the poor. I,et us de- 
mand that they shall have sanitation, li^t, air, water, and the disposal of 
waste. Let us help to build new dwellings for the working people and teach 
them how to live and how to avoid disease. Then we and our children will 
be safe and the working people strong and efficient. 

It is my hope that we may some day have a Pan American housing confer- 
ence and hear what each has done. 

llay all the benedictions of the light be upon youl 

CONSTRUCTIVE WOMAN, AN AID TO MODERN PROGRESS. 
[Br Uia JANKT RicBAun.) 

The new activities of the modem woman are not yet understood by all. 
Skepticism, if not hostility, is shown because of ignorance and long-ttme 

The value of woman's influence in giving new service is attested by press 
and public, by pulpit and platform, by literature and art. 
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As mother of the race, woman is naturally constructive, tt is her function 
to build up, to conserve, not to destroy. We find her on the battle field, 
helping and encotUBging, aa comforter and nuise. 

Through new educational opportunities of the past ao years, woman has 
quietly entered many new fields of activity and service. In Europe to-day 
die is filling countless positions previously held by men. 

Hie daughters of Isabella of Castile have not forgotten the dauntless faith 
and coun^e of that most resourceful of queens who made posMble the dis- 
covery of Oie New Woiid. 

Is not the changed attitude toward woman's work to-day due to the admir- 
able way in which woman has Bcquittedherself in her new fields (rf usefulness? 
Among the educators are found not only Hary Lyon, M. Carey Thomas, and 
Haria Montessori, but a host of college presidents and pFofessMS, members of 
Acuities and founders of schools. 

Among reformers and philanthropists we have Florence Nightingale and 
Qara Barton, Helen Gould and Mabel Boardman; among political reformers 
Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and Frances Willard. 

Of social workers there are Jane Addams, Mary McDowell, Maud Miner, 
Flotence Kelley, Katharine Davis, and Lillian Wald. 

Besides long lists of women lawyers, doctors, surgeons, scientists, biologists, 
lecturers, authors, and historians, are some of onr greatest and most useful 
organizations — the Women's Christian Temperance Union, the Young 
Women's Christian Association, the General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
the Dau^ters of the American Revolution, the Congress of Mothers, and the 
Woman's Peace Party, all founded and developed by women, with a member- 
ship into the milKons. 

To-day may be termed "The Woman's Era, "and who can doubt diat a new 
and golden opportunity lies before the women of the three Americas for 
cooperation in greater achievement and larger results? 

PAGBANTRY AND PAN AHBRICANISU. 
[By Haibi, MacKavbI 

The two Americas stand to-day with hands outstretched in friendship. It 
is the aim of this second important Pan American SdentiAc Congress to bring 
together the peoples of the two continents into closer harmony and ra»peration. 

We are planning to send our young men and women into your country to 
leam of you; you Etre planning to send your young people to tis for the same 
puipoK. We plan also to harmonize otir commercial, educational, and inter- 
national relations. 

Our growing friendship demands the r^ht interpretation of our languages, 
our educational, commercial, and social interests; the interpretation of out 
traditions, our underlj^ng spiritual forces. 

The spiritual understanding is most important, the comprehension of our 
motives. How can our subtle spiritual selves be best interpreted to one 
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another? By the most universal of all human attributes, it seems to me — the 
dramatic instinct. It speaks, without words, a language of deepest emotion, 
understood by Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Asiatic, and African alike. 

Pageantry raises the drama into the realm of a great "art of the people." It 
is the "drama of democracy." It expresses the aims and motives of the peo- 
ple as a whole. 

Pageantry is but recently revived with us in North America. The old guild 
p^eants and those of Queen Elizabeth's day, the Anglo-Saxon golden era, 
were revived here and in England about 10 years ago, after 300 years of dOT- 
mancy. It was a sign of the people's consciousness of solidarity, a desire to 
express their growing feeling of unity. In North America our great cities, 
rural communities, universities and schools, social reform movements — all 
have seized upon this form of expression of their highest aspirations, to bring 
a clearer understanding of their ideals and aims. 

I feel that we diould enlarge the field of pageantry to include all the 
Americas. 

In the technique of pageantry the message is conveyed by pantomime and 
symbolism. History may be pictured in a p^eant. This would have specif 
value to the two Americas. In a pageant all art forms may be expressed — 
music, singing, dancing, sculpture, painting, poetry, architecture. 

The material advancement of our commercial relations can be but the foun- 
dation of the truer civilization of science and art: Science, a greater knowledge; 
an, a deeper realization of beauty. Women , through the ^es, have done most 
to conserve and hold sacred the cause of beauty, not mere outward beauty, 
but the Inward beauty of soul and aspiration which keeps us divine. And in 
our modem battle of life women plead for their cause, not with sword and 
strife, but with the beauty of pageantry, of floating banner and ringing mu^c, 
with allegory and symbolism. 

It is to a woman that the world owes the discovery, of our two great croiti- 
nents: The wisdom, faith, and imagination of Queen Isabella of Spain bade 
Godspeed to Columbus. 

To you women, therefore, I turn for sympathetic understanding of the idea 
of pageantry. Let us, at the next Pan American Scientific Congress, live our 
plans and hopes, in a splendid " Pageant of Pan America. " Let us feed the 
sacred flame of beauty and hold before the eyes of men beauty's immortal 
power to interpret all that is most human, all that is most divine. 

A BRIEP OUTLINE RESPECTING THE WOMEN OF THE ARGENTINB. 
(By Sefiofi HBI.BH Hoimbbro db Ambbosbtti.) 
I have had at hand neither time nor the material necessary to present to my 
distinguished audience a complete paper, but desiring to respond to the cour- 
teous invitation of Mis. Swiggett, I have felt it my duty to present at this 
a certain facts concerning the position to-day of the Argentine women. 
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Bediming with the tender age of 6 or 7 years, already able to read, a task 
renderedagreeablebymodeniDiethodsof teaching, at loshe is found, generally 
speaking, in the fourth grade, acquiring geography, and then later on history 
in its difFerent branches, and other studies in their order, so that at 13 or 14 she 
has acquired a general knowledge in intellectual matters not inferior to that 
furnished by other countries. This forms the foundation to which is added all 
that is comprised in a knowledge of our own country, such as local geography> 
Argentine history, mathematics, the native language, civil and individujal 
laws, natural history, domestic economy, etc. It is also very general to take 
up the study of some foreign language. Prepared in this way they are ready to 
enter the normal schools or colleges for women for teacherships or to dedicate 
themselves to continuing a college course, as they are now doing in goodly 
numbers, as well as to choose for themselves artistic careers in the humanities 

White it is true that the greater number do not follow the professions, still 
a girl may enter these schools to complete her education, which may in turn be 
amplified by a series of lectures given by Argentine and foreign lecturers on 
the most varied themes, which contribute no little to their scientific and 
literary training. 

She is a reader of romances and poetry, a lover of art, and her studies fit her 
in spirit and in sentiment to form a pure, disinterested affection, capable of 
great sacrifices, and in her marriage ^e entertains an innate abhorrence for a 
commercial alliance, and the Argentine, with that gallantry inherited from 
oldSpain, would disdain to seek out and receive the dowry of his chosen mate. 

We have, therefore, the woman ready and prepared to form her home, 
dignified by her position as the heirof half of the property of her husband and 
a partner in all the other interests acquired after her marri^e to him, all of 
which is secured by the Argentine Civil Code. 

Having arrived by her marriage to the fullness of her faculties and freedom 
of action, in what form may the Argentine woman contribute to the feminist 
movement? Charitable work in the Argentine Republic claims much public 
attention, especially La Sociedad de Beneficencia, founded by Bemadino 
Bivadavja, who has dedicated his life to a worthy work, the uding of orphans, 
placing them in asylums, educating them, finding them occupation, and 
eventually delivering to them, on their majority, a sum of money to help in 
establifJiing themselves in life. The society maintains several institutions, 
such as the Children's Hospital, Women's Hospital, clinics, orphans' schools 
and many others which at this moment I can not recall. 

Other societies have recently built up cafis for the furnishing rf substantia] 
and abundant meals to workmen at moderate prices, and there are colonies 
arranged for weak and deficient children maintained by a society which takes 
the child from its birth and cares for it until it is returned to its people well 
trained and capable. There is a league to stamp out tuberculous, dispensaries 
for milk, for the administration of typhoid serum, newsboys' homes, etc. 
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These all speak well for the work of the ^oma^ who finds the time outside of 
these duties to be as well the goddess of the home, dedicating all the time 
necessary to the education of her children and to the love of family and home. 

It may be s^d in pas^ng that my cotintry is the only one where the admin- 
istration of charity work has been officially oonfeired on the women by the 
Government. 

Our women do not abandon their intellectual work because of these chad- 
ties, for we have among others a very important society in the Council and 
National Library formed of women, which is so universally known as to require 
no explanation, and I regret that I am not able to give an exact account of the 
number of memt>ers, but it has an enormous development and comprises the 
greater part of our society. The wife generally takes part in the studies of her 
husband, even when she does not work with him, as well as in those of her 
children. And if outade of these activities there remains to her a moment of 
leisure she gives it to her social life, which she so loves, giving receptions and 
CUiying out the thousand duties which fall to her as hostess. 

la discussing Miss Richards's paper on "Constructive Woman, 
an Aid to Modem Progress," wherein was stated tbe fact that 
there was no woman's building at the Panama-Fadtic expo^tion, 
San Frandsco, Mrs. Pennybacker, commenting on this omission, 
said: 

The women themselves expressly requested that their work should not be 
placed separate from work of the same kind performed by men. To-day there 
is no class in art, in music, in science, in literature, in which women would 
have their work placed other than side by side with that of their brother. 
We feel that another milestone has been passed, not only in the progress of 
woman but in the matter of the woman working hand in hand with the man. 

Speaking to the same point, Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith said : 

As chairman of the committee on awards of the board of lady managers, I 
have intimate knowledge of two great constructive features of that adminis- 
tration:. 

The board secured from the Oangress of the United States a special act and 
a special appropriation authorizing the appointment of women to serve on 
the international juries of award. This was unprecedented — the selection of 
about 100 women of the judicial temperament and with technical knowledge, 
from the United States and foreign countries, gave entire satisfaction to the 
exhibitors and to their men colleagues. 

The other constructive feature was that of securing from Congress authority 
for the board of lady manners to confer a diploma of honorable mention on 
artisans and deagners who had contributed to the perfection of an article 
that had received an award in the Columbian Exposition. About 17,000 of 
these diplomas were conferred upon the artisans of the various nations. 
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It was the aim and intention of tKe board of lady managers to do such good 
wctfk in behalf of both men and women that never again should their mxk 
be separated, that never again should there be a woman '9 building for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

Sra. Helena Holmberg de Ambrosetti, in her paper giving "A 
Brief Outline Respecting the Women of the Argentine," sketched 
very charmingly the training ami later activities of the women 
of her country. Her remarks were extremely interesting, and 
aroused the desire of all present to share their experiences in order 
that there might be handed down to the children of America a 
common and finer heritage. 

The third session, December 30, 1915, was opened at 10.30 
in the morning, in Continental Hall, by Mrs. Lansing. Mrs. Albert 
S. Burleson, wife of the Postmaster General, was the presiding 
officer of this session. 

Mademoiselle Antoinette Legitime, of Haiti, speaking in French, 
extended the following greetings : 

At the dawn of the New Year, the Second Pan American Scientific Congress 
heralds the approaching era of concord and peace. The women of this Confer- 
ence must rejoice in the part they play and are to play in this, particularly 
in the field of education. It is for me a most pleasant duty to bring to this 
congress and Conference tlie greetings of ray country, and to thank the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace for the invitation to attend and participate. May tlten, in closing, my 
wish for the New Year be that we daughters of the Americas may live forever 
OS friends and sisters. 

The following are abstracts of papers given : 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
[By Mrs. Philahdbr P. CtAXTON,] 

I^rst in importance to be mentioned is our own great national library, the 
Library of Congress at Washington, serving as it does the whole of the United 
States, It has 2,000,000 volumes on its shelves. It is very beautiful archi- 
tecturally, being built of gray granite at a cost ot 17,000,000, 

In each of our 4B States is a large central library located in the capital city 
«nd called the State library. There are splendid university, college, and 
public school libraries, which are often the center of cultural activities and 
■re great laboratories for all kinds of work. Some of the colleges and schools 
are now requiring a knowledge of the use of books as a necessary point for 
(raduation. 
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Hie free public libraiy growth in the United States is phenomenal; the 
spirit is invading every one of our cities and towns and even oiv country 
districts. The hope ig to bring free of chaige, good wholesome books to every 
one of our people. There is no other institution just like it, for it is non- 
sectarian, ncmpolitical, nonpartisan, and its desire is to serve old as well as 
young, poor and rich alike. It adds to the general culture and uplift in the 
community in which it is located. It sends free of charge hundreds of thou- 
sands of books to the homes of our people. The free public library is a great 
democratic institution and is rightly called the " university of the people , ' ' 

We believe that well-written, truth-bearing books may become mediums 
thiDugfa which the Americas may be brought closer together in ideals, 
aspirations, and knowledge. 

Human beings are more interesting than Ixnks, but next to an intelligent 
human being are the heart throbs and pulse beats of a great intellect voiced 
in a good book. 

SKETCH OP THE ORGANIZATION OP SCHOOLS POR NURSES IN THE 

REPUBLIC OP CUBA. 

[ByHiu H. BuaBHiB HiBBAiiii.] 

The Republic at Cuba was the first of the Latin countries to establish and 
maintain a national organization of schools for nurses. These schools were 
Bimexed to the school <rf rnedicine of the university. 

The need of schools to educate nurses arose v/ben the mother houses in 
Spain recalled the sisters d the various orders stationed in Cuba, at the close 
at the Spanish-American War, 1S98. 

The American Sifstem of educating pupils for such work began in August, 
1899, with seven students. 

The success which followed signified the experiment had been satisfactorily 
tested, and regulatitms for the permanent establishment culminated in civil 
order No. 3, series 1903, which is equivalent to law. 

OBJECTS OF SCHOOLS. 

First. To establish and maintain a universal standard of instruction. 

Second. To confer, upon graduation, a degree or title. 

Third. To provide hospitals and institutions with skilled nursing. 

These schools are oU in a flourishing condition. 

Tlie Republic yearly seta aside an appropriation sufiEcient to educate 180 
pupils. 

Cuban graduate nurses now occupy positions as superintendents of all Gov- 
ernment hospitals where schools ffn- nurses are maintained, also as head nurses 
in the various ho^tals. 

Preventive and social work, child's and infant's welfare associations, 
have their coips of nurses. Nurses are engaged to isolate, instruct, and repcMt 
47293—16 5 
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on all contagious diseases. The tuberculosis campaign has an excellent corps 

The nurses of Cuba have denxmstrated their ability in the nursing field 
and their fitness to take command. 

The National Association of Niuses cf the Republic of Cuba was founded 
Uarch ag. 1909, and within one year numbered 300 members. 

The-fiist honorary president was SeQora America Arias de Gomez, wife of 
the President cd the Republic. 

A community's duty to the child. 

[By Dr. AluB UcUahom.) 

The child is the most helpless of all the young of the universe. Every 
•ommunity must protect the child's birthright of health by: 
I. The regulation of milk and other food supplies. 
9. Proper bousing and sanitation. 

3. Protection against preventable infections and nutritional diseases. 

4. Proper schooling. 

Cleanliness in the handlii^ of food is demanded. Milk must be free from 
contamination. " Safety first' ' is the slogan of our factories and streets. 

Loi^evity has increased by i j years per individual during the past century. 

We have in Indiana State, county, and city health officers. They combat 
infectious and contf^ous diseases. Though we have not centralized the 
control of health departments, during the past few years congresses of health 
nlficeia have been meeting. 

We have not yet achieved the high standard of the South American Re- 
publics in central State control of the medical profession. 

We do not pay our health officers sufficiently. The community should hold 
itself strictly accountable for the death rate of children from one to five years 
of age. The mortality ratio, compared with that of all other ages, is 11.5. 
Community efiort should be directed to pure milk supply, open-air pavilloss, 
proper bathing facilities, free ice, and better houstug conditions. 

The "fresh-air" babies seldom succumb to pneumonia. Quarantine should 
be enforced. New Zealand has decreased her infant mortality rate from 14 to 
3.8 per cent, the lowest rate known. This is done by the active cooperatioa 
of 15 or 30 able women in every community. The Government aids this 
good work. The expectant mother is advised as to the care of her child. 
So-called "Plunket nurses" relieve the overworked mother of the care of 
vther children. 

The expectant mother engaged in industry presents a problem. The 
bctory mother gives the highest ratio of stillbirths and children who die 
within one month of birth. 

Our economic laws are sound, relating to wages, hours of labor, and child ■ 
bbor. Two-fifths of our school children have medical inspection. The 
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public-school nurse is employed by some commumties. Our State universi- 
ties are reaching out to the fanners as well as the laborers. 

TTie foreign-bom mother bses fewest of her children. Jewish children out- 
weigh and outclass all others. 

thz school, State, or Federal authorities should distribute to each family 
in every school district a dietary of foods and combinations consistent wil^ 
the income of the family. Degeneracy is higher where food is insufficient. 

The value of human life to the State has been computed by Prof. Irving 
Fisher as follows: 

At birth S90 

5 years of age 939 

30 years 4>ooo 

30 years 4, io» 

4oyeais 3,909 

80 years 700 

He estimates at $1,500,000,000 the annual economic loss from needless and 
preventable fatigue, sickness, and death. Women constitute one-half the 
population. Their influence is unlimited. Those who guard the public 
health shotUd remember: "Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 

EDUCATION FOR HOMB MAKING. 

|ByMrS.J. H. STAKNAIID.I 

:^me making is now rect^nized as a profession. Men and women must 
betai^htthcartof right living, inorderthatthey may teach a' new generation 
how to live. 

Social and educational work is directed toward cure and toward prevention- 
In the direction of cure, we have education by schools, churches, settlements, 
child welfare organizations, women's clubs, and the mothcis' congress, as 
well as by State and Federal Government, toward foiming and reforming 
the home. After "Domestic science" came "Home economics." Now we 
include all under "Home making." On the scientific and cccoiomic sides 
this is woman's business; on the social and educational sides it belongs to 
both men and women. 

The work of preventive education was at first limited to cooking and sewing 
lessons. Even now the wise use of money is not taught; and the bringing up 
of children is left to chance. A more professional character of home-making 
is now being taught in public and private schools. One or two years follow- 
ii^ the regular school work are devoted to scientific study of "The home." 
This includes house building, house buying, and house furnishing, on the bases 
of economy and beauty. The study of family incsimes and their apportion- 
ment; problems of food, dress, sanitation — these are included, always with 
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the aim of a healthier, happier, and more useful human group. The home 
Standard is detined; ethics and psychology of family life are studied; social 
responsibility to the school, the State, the church. 

The inspiration of this scientific study leads to gain rather than Ipss in cul- 
tural education. Home making can not be taught by the school alonet how- 
ever; there must be cooperation between home and school. The home is the 
natural laboratory tor testing all that is taught in the school . This cooperation 
will solve the problem of education for the profession of home making. 

STANDARDS OF LIVING. 
|By Mrs. ViROiHii C. Mbrhdith.I 

Mother love has been called intuition, and thought adequate for woman's 
guidance. But advancement in science and in art brings advancement in 
philosophy. Thoughtful women believe that no mother's child is safe until 
every mother's child is safe. 

In the United States three standards contribute to right living in the house- 
hold: 

(i) The Lake Placid Conferences, created by the late Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards, of Boston, which later became the American Home Economics As30- 

(i) The Federal Department of Agriculture, carrying on research in the 
science of human nutrition; transferred by others from the plane of food to 
clothing and shelter. 

(3) Forty or more Federal and State colleges of ^riculture, where home 
economics is tai^t. 

However adequate the sources of knowledge, the standards can be efFective, 
only as a great 5ody of women is prepared to adopt and use them. Are women 
growing to appreciate such standards? 

A woman's life falls into four periods: 

(t) Girlhood, of 10 or 13 years, spent at home, with plenty of play, and the 
i^iritual beauty of family affection. 

(3) To the twentieth year, the period of training her powers through edu- 

(3) To 40 or 45, the period of service — either as wife and mother, in social 
activities, or in school, office, or factory, 

(4) The period at self-expression, depending on the previous years; the 
mature woman is given the foremost place. 

The best we can wish for the child is based on his health, education, and 



Household standards based on science, rather than on tradition and custom, 
control and improve the health. Tuberculosis, heart failure, and kidney 
affections can be prevented by proper hygiene. 

The importance of sleep is too little understood, A pagan writer said: 
"The nighttime of the body is the daytime of the soul." Even women of 
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■ moderate intelligence may be taught the value of sleep for themselves, their 
children, and households. 

Standards of taste in dress may be simplified, so that young girU shall not 
be tempted by the vulgar display of vomen Of wealth. 

. Households inventions have leleased woman from drudgery, to make her 
free to Bfd^ad the gospel of better living, with hi^er standardsirf food, clothing, 
and ibelter. 

TO-MORROW. 
(By Mi» Zt»(A Gale.] 

I have in mind the famer, whose greatest pride was his beautifully kept 
lawn, with a catalpa tree and a pomegranate plant. One day there came 
dashing across the lawn a wagon drawn by two nmaway horses. They came 
tearing along at a rapid pace. The wagon bumped into the catalpa tree; the 
horses knocked over the pomegranate plant. Hiere was nothing the farmer 
took so much pride in as that pomegranate plant. The horses were stopped 
by him and his men. He was very angry. He said a great many thii^, 
and he said them loud. The neighbors gathered to hear him. He ordered 
the horses to be taken to the bam. The owner should not have the horses. 
A man who could not control his horses any better than that ^ould not own 

Presently there came along the road a dusty, red-faced, tired-looking man, 
hatless, costless, with disheveled hair, his shirt sleeves rolled up. He came 
along running and panting, and of the fanner he asked if anything had been 
seen of a wagon drawn by two runaway horses. The farmer looked at him, and 
looked, and looked again; then said, "Why, pal, was them your horses? 
They 're in my bam. Come on in to dinner. ' ' 

He had known that man since his childhood. At the sight of his face there 
came to him the recollection of many pleasant hours they had spent together 
in childhood, iu youth, and in the friendship of their manhood; and the dam- 
age to the lawn and the catalpa tree and the pomegranate plant was all for- 
^tten in the pleasure he felt at the sight of his friend. 

It is just that spirit which influenced the farmer in the change of attitude 
toward the owner of the wagon, which is the guiding influence and the spirit 
of Pan Americanism. I peramally had never seen the Pan American Build- 
ing, and did not know that there was one, and when, for the first time, two 
weeks ^o, I saw that wondrous building and that great room with its long table 
sod the 11 chairs, each bearing the coat of arms of its country, I thought for 
the first time that my dream which I had long since had was almost becoming 
8 true dream. I had hoped, as many others have hoped, that the term Pan 
Americanism would some day be more than a name; and looking down that 
room methought the name had become a Presence, and that the Presence 
were a Spirit and a Being — To-morrow. 
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I myself bave not found nor seen to-day among the many beautiful flags 
hanging around this room my own State flag. It does not interest me. What 
interests me is the fact that the fl^ of our Nation is here, and that 10 others 
hang with it on this nail. There is another flag, an invisible one, the flag of 
the world; and to its weaving and to its making we may aid ti)-day. I hope 
that these meetings will result in breathing into us another spirit, aa that 
meeting now in the making of a Pan American women's convention will 
develop the feeling that it does not make any difierence where we may meet, 
and that no matter where we may gather it would be home, and no one would 
think about his little State. 

There must be a new controlling element in the world — the element of bve. 
Therefore, I think and feel that since our contribution is asked, the thing 
which we should try to bring about is the spirit among men by which they 
would realize that man is not his brother's exploiter, nor his enemy, nor any- 
thing but his brother's brother and woman her uster's sister. 

The paper on Public Libraries, by Mrs. Claxton, created great 
interest and stimulated discussion. Mrs. Horace Mann Gowner, 
chairman of the library commission o£ the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs, in discussing this paper, called attention to 
the library commis^ons of the United States. Thirty-seven 
States have subcommissions or their equivalent which supervise 
many forms of library extension. The Ubrary commissions are 
maintained by State appropriations, and the traveling library is 
one of the ways in which this appropriation is used for the good 
of the people. The women's clubs of the country have been 
active in making the hbrary commissions of traveling libraries 
possible. The General Federation of Women's Clubs has a com- 
mittee on library extension, which has prepared printed matter in 
relation to the circulation and the founding and organizing of 
traveling libraries, and would be glad to supply literature to any- 
one interested in instituting such libraries. 

Sra. Pinillos, of Peru, stated that there are libraries of different 
kinds in Latin American countries, e. g., special libraries. State 
libraries, and libraries from which the subscribers can take home 
books, but so far as she knew neither in her own country nor any 
other Latin American country are there any traveling Ubraries or 
library commissions. As one of the results of the Conference, she 
thought that Latin American women on returning to their respec- 
tive countries should use all their efforts to have traveling libraries 
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established or for having commissioiis named to arrange that 
those libraries already established should be converted into 
traveling libraries. 

The fourth session was held Tuesday morning, January 4, 1916, 
beginning at 10.30, in Memorial Continental Hall. Mrs. Lansing 
after opening the session introduced Miss Mabel T. Boardman, 
president of the American Red Cross, as the presiding officer of 
that day. 

Two papers prepared for the Scientific Congress, Section IV, 
subsection 4, on "The Education of Women," but unavoidably 
delayed, were read before the Women's Conference. One, " Edu- 
cation of the Nurse for the Home and for the Community," by 
Miss Adelaide Nutting, was read in person; and one, "The College 
Woman as Secretary," prepared by Miss Mary Snow of the Inter- 
collegiate Bureau of Occupations, was read by Miss Eva EHse 
von Bauer. 

The following are abstracts of the papers presented : 

WOHBN IN THE RED CROSS RIBLD. 

(By UiU IlABBL T. BOASDIUM.] 

Sixty years ago from England Florence Nightingale went to the hospitals 
at Scutari on her wrmderful mission. luapircd by her, and horrified by fearful ' 
scenes after the Battle of Solferino, in 1859, in nrnthem Italy, a Swiss gentle- 
man, Henri Dunent, urged the organization of a permanent society to aid. the 
ack and wounded in war. By the famous "Red Cross Treaty" of Geneva, 
the fl^ of Switzerland, with its colors reversed, was adopted, and the red cross 
on the white ground became the great flag of humanity recognized by all 
civilized nations. 

The Red Cross Society of Japan is the largest, with 1,800,000 members. In 
Germsjiy over 700,000 women beloi^ to the Red Cross, and hundreds of 
thousands in other countries. Though the American Red Cross has done an 
immense amount ol work, both at home and abroad, it numbers leas than 
30,000 members, when it should have st least a million. 

The Pretident of the United States is president of our Red Cross, but it is 
free from all political influence. Our Red Cross isnotonly for war and disaster 
but for helpful service in the everyday life of our people. It is divided into 
two large departments, one for military relief and one for civilian reUef . 

We have enrolled over 6,000 of the best trained nurses in this country. They 
continue in their regular professional work, but if needed they respond 
promptly to the Red Cross call. Two hundred and fifty-five of our nurses were 
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sent to diSerent countries in Enrope in thia tenible war. The gratitude of 
the sck and wounded has been most touching. 

Our Red Cross will not enroll nurses unless they have practical hospital and 
operatiDg-Toomexperience, and Die not under 35 or over 40 years of age, though 
they continue in the service after 40. In case of serious war, our Red Cross 
has airanged special short preparatory courses in first aid to the injured, ele- 
mentary hygiene, and home care of the siclc. Other special courses are now 
being added, in ho^ital administration, care of linen, preparing of food for 
the sick, and keeping of records. 

The civilian relief department takes charge of relief work after fire and earth- 
quake calamities, as at San Francisco, floods in Ohio, mining disasters, ship- 
wrecks. The little Christmas seal, sold for antitubercuk)sis work, has raised 
in KK years mcve than $3,500,000. The Town and Country Nurang Service 
pcDvidea viating nurses in small communities. Red Cross women members 
bold bazaars b« the permanent ca endowment fund, and have donated hun- 
dreds of articles of clothing, and millions of sui|^cal dreanngs. Our society 
has expended hundreds of thousands of dollars for fellow nations in distress, 
as after the Italian earthquake, famines in China, for sufferers in Mexico, 
typhus fever victims in Serbia, etc. 

The Red Cross of this country desires an intimate relationahip with Pan 
American Red Cross societies. We will gladly help in forming societies, or 
welcome suggestions. Pan American ladies are invited to call at Red Cross 
headquarters, now at 1634 H Street. I will feel honored to aa^st by letter or 
personal call at any time, and will be glad at the close of this meeting 
personally to discuss the Red Cross. 

WOMAN IN ORGANIZATION. 
[By Mn. PmuF KoBTB UOORB.J 

The work of women in the early half of the nineteenth century ccmasted 
of church activities, interests philanthropic and social, as well as literary and 
artistic. Oi^anized they were in some cases, but never with the intent of 
going outside lA their immediate environment. Opportunity for enlarged 
outlook came with the awakening of the communal spirit, the recognition of 
the law of solidarity of interests, the sociologtc advance which established a 
ba^ofequality in wide diversity of conditions andindividualitics. Tblsnew 
note which meant for women liberty, breadth, and unity, was struck in the 
middle of the century, and was heard around the world, as well aa in the 
remote regions of the Americas. 

That women should own tbeir own souls and be nwrailly responsible for 
their own acts seemed clear long ago. 

That women should own their own persons to the extent of being secured 
by law against cruelty and outrage has been evident. 
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That women should own their own property by inheritance, and the tniit 
of their own labor as earnings, began to seem clear to our civilization in the 
last centiiry. 

That women should own their own influence, should make up their own 
minds, should be accountable for their own share in social control and in 
social uplift, is newly perceived. 

The feminist movement is a poor name for a great work. To the ordinary 
mind the chief meaning of the word is suffrage, while the vote is merely an 
expression, a point of view, a weapon for helping along changes that are after 
all founded on something much deeper than legal or partisan procedure. 

Intellectual and moral standards are no longer the expression of one sex, 
influenced by the other, but are the composite ideals of the two, each modi- 
fied by the other, as they come into fuller and more equal contact. 

The attitude of the world to-day toward all the vices is a very different 
thing from what it was a century past, when the thinking on the subject was 
merely man's thinking. 

The changing view of what needs to be done in industry is partly due to 
women, and will be much more so as the moral and human side of industry 
passes to an extent into their hands. 

Whatever otir organizations accomplish in the way of improvement of 
physical conditions of life, of conservation of natural resources, of legislation 
to give the individual a chance, of dissemination of book knowledge and the 
influence of art and music, our most immediate and appealing work must 
be the education of women in the citizenship that works unceasingly for 
the greatest possible good to the greatest possible number. 

Such organized work we find extending through parts of South America, 
the West Indies, the United States, Alaska, and Canada. While it is most 
extensively emphasized in the States, and especially worthy of study and 
generalization there, it seems to be extending wherever the new life of woman 
is recognized. 

The interrelation of men and women is enabling them to keep step so nearly 
that comradeship In the school and the State and the industrial order has 
been comparatively easy to gain. 

Men and women together are respcmsible for the feminist movement; men 
and women together will receive the benefits from it. There is nothing of 
human interest that is not of equal importance to both. 

The present view of organizadon — properly understood — is merely the 
substitution of new modes of thought, based on ever-changing conditions of 
industry and education. 
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the solidarity op the world's womanhood as an interna- 
tional asset. 

[BvUbtCEUASoHl 

I. Now is the psychological moment for the women <A all the Americas to 
meet, in order to plan how they may help in the building up of a warless 
civilization. 

a. The war has turned the hearts and minds of all the Americas toward ft 
permanent peace. 

3. Women as well as men needed to create a good understanding between 
the American Republics. 

4. Bonds of commerce, banking, and transportation are inadequate. A 
spiritual understanding and purpose are also required to found a Fan America 
which shall stand the test of time. 

5. There is a lesson to the world in the peaceful boundary line between 
Canada and the United States on the north, and of the "Christ of the Andes" 
on the south, 

6. Plan suggested to promote the solidarity of American womanhood — 
(0) Through the press. 

(5) Through social and civic organizations already formed or to be formed. 
(e) Importance of children's bureaus in all the Republics. 

(d) Importance of Government aid to such oiganisations in printing and in 
distributii^ their reports in the langu^es of the respective Republics. 

(e) Desirability of formii^ Pan American clubs of women in all the large 
cities of the various Republics, with the object of promoting inter-American 
understanding and good will. 

(/) Such clubs could encour^e the study of Spanish and Portuguese and 
English in the high schools of their respective countries. 

(j) Interchange of groups of students as well as interchange of professors. 

(A) An effort to encourage the development of the art, music, and literature 
of the Americas. 

7. All plans to be adapted to the needs of democracies— all classes of women 
to be con^dered. 

8. The duty which the American Republics owe to the world; the part 
of women in this duty. 

A PAN AMERICAN BUREAU OP EDUCATION. 



The coordination of the educational forces of the American Republics is 
desirable. We now exchange professors and university students in the 
American Republics. This congress exemplifieB Pan American unity and 
solidarity. The topics — "Public Education in a Democracy," "Interna- 
tional Education," and "Technical Education" — imply a common vital 
interest in educational problems. 
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Pan Americanism may be promoted thiough educadon. Successful Pan 
Americanism, like successful democracy, rests on education. There are 
common principles of citizenship. These ideals should be spread throi^h 
the school systems, and the ethical standards of Pan Americanism advocated. 
We need a Pan American bureau of education — 

(i) To work out the exchange of professors and students. 

(a) To prepare a study of the American nations to be used in the schools. 

(3) To foster educational study by collecting data and issuing publications. 

(4) To coordinate the educational associations of the dtfFerent countries. 
(s) To organize national conferences on education. 

(6) To provide for the translation and distribution of standard educational 
literattu^ otherwise inaccessible to teachers. 

(7) To publish a periodical to keep all the educational workers abreast 
of Pan American progress. 

The 1915 International Congress on Education at Oakland, Cal., recom- 
mended that each of the national Governments participating in the Interna- 
tional Congress on Education should be urged to appoint educational attaches 
to their legations and embassies in foreign countries. This resolution was 
framed by one of the South American delegates to the congress. 

To organize an international bureau of education was Uie main object of 
the proposed international conference on education, called by Hollajtd for 
September, 1914, but prevented by the horrible catastrophe, which suggests 
temporary breakdown of European civilization. The plans already worked 
out by the committee at The Hague could serve as a guide for a Pan American 
bureau of education. 

The Oakland congress said: 

" Perhaps the greatest task which lies ahead of the school, in all lands and 
countries, is that ot bending its energies toward the creation of a new order of 
international friendship, justice, and good will." 

Miss Boardman exhibited, in the course of reading her address 
on "Women in the Red Cross Field," the uniform of the Red Cross 
ntirse, which she said is designed for neatness and service. The 
dress is simply made, of gray crape which needs no ironing, and the 
apron and cap are made so as to iron out perfectly fiat. There is a 
blue coat for cold climates and a cape for warmer ones. A gray 
sweater and blanket are part of the equipment, which is carried 
in a suit case, as no trunk is allowed. The red sign, the badge which 
is worn on the sleeve, is never worn except in active service. 

In the discussion of Mrs. Moore's paper on "Women in Organiza- 
tion" the remark was made that every civilized country has 
organized bands of women who undertake work of different kinds, 
that the work of women in ot^nization is spreading, that such 
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work is going OD among the women of China, and tliat this influence 
is extending to all the neighboring countries. 

Miss Mason, in presenting her address on "The Solidarity of the 
World's Womanhood," said it had been her privilege to attend 
congresses in other countries as well as in the United States, but 
she considered the Women's Auxiliary Conference as the most 
important of them all, and destined to be the most historical of all. 
She expressed the opinion that there is no greater work to be accom- 
plished in our day than the organization of the women of Pan 
America, but she emphasized the fact that there can be no solidarity 
of womanhood which comprises the educated woman and leaves 
out the woman who can not sign her name. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, in her paper on "A Pan American 
Bureau of Education," stressed the fact that if Pan Americanism 
is to take deep and permanent root we must teach it in our schools, 
we must develop it through education. She believed the common 
ideals of liberty, freedom, justice, and the neighborly spirit, can be 
perpetuated and should be taught throughout the schools of our 
countries, engraved in the very fabric of our school system; and 
that we can build up an enduring type of dvihzation on the West- 
era Hemisphere through a Pan American organization of educa- 
tional forces. 

The fifth session was held Wednesday, January 5, 1916, opening 
at 10.30 in the morning, in the small ballroom of the New Willard 
Hotel. In the absence of Mrs. Lansing the meeting was opened 
by Dr. Julia C. Lathrop, director of the Children's Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, the presiding oiEcer for the day. 

Miss Margaret Wilson, daughter of the President of the United 
States, was a special guest at this session. On being introduced to 
the large audience, she expressed her interest and great pleasure in 
being present. She said she believed in the significance and 
importance of the meetings of the Women's Auxiliary Conference, 
as they were a preface to the birth of a real community of interests, 
bound together by a common tie. 

The following are abstracts of the papers presented: 
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THE NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BUND. 

[By MtS. EKNB8I W. RODEKIB,! 

One of the most unique philanthropical and educational institutions in the 
United States is the National Library for the Blind, incorporated December 
36, 1911, and carried on at i-jxg H Street, Washington. 

The American ambassador to Italy, the Hon, Thomas Nelson Page, was the 
first president. He was succeeded by Mrs. Ernest W, Roberts, wife of Repre- 
sentative Roberts, of Massachusetts. Thereupon Mr. Page was made the 
honorary president. 

The object of the library is to furnish the sightless, in their own homes, 
what they so sorely need and crave, the interesting and up-to-date literature. 

The books are carefully selected, and consist of history, biography, travels, 
and novels suitable for the adult mind, and are in constant circulation to 
readers in 44 of tiie 4B States of the Union. 

By acttrf Congress embossed reading matter for the blind is sent free by mail 
to any part of the United States. This is a great boon to the sightless, as 
necessarily the vohimes are large and heavy, and the expense of transporta- 
tkm would make their general circulation prohibitive. 

A blind woman has chai^ d the records and distribution of books. 

Paper is prepared, type set, and the books embossed by the blind empktyeei; 
and the sightless also, in their homes, are paid for transcribing, all work being 
returned to the library to be proof read, corrected, shellacked, eyeleted, and 
bound by the blind employees, under the oversight of the director. 

The library sends out catalogues, both in printed ink and embossed type, 
the latter enabling the blind themselves to select books they wish to read. 

A book of instructions and a slate and stylus are sent to those desiring to 
learn to transcribe in English Braille. 

Visitors win be cordially welcomed at headquarters, and h is hoped thit 
niany will be interested to investigate and find out bow such libraries rnaj 
be formed in the South American countries. As such libraries at<e formed 
an interchange of books will naturally follow. 

WHAT SCIENCE HAS DONE EOR WOMEN. 
[By Mrs. H. W. WlLEV.) 

Science has become the handmaid of women in this twentieth century, 
just as it has kmg proved the friend and assistant of man in his various labon. 
Women have had a long, hard struggle, unaided by science, until within our 
times, in their various necessary tasks and duties. 

lb-day medical science, the science of nursing, the food labOTatory, the 
bacterial examination of milk, end other agencies relieve the mother of many 
of the dangers existing in our grandmotheis' day. 

To-day dental science prokmgs the lives of our children. 
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To-day electricity and various scientific devices make the tasks of the 
home maker interesting, effective, and expeditious. 

Applied science has revolutionized our pleasures as nell as the methods 
of performing our tasks; witness the moving picture and the automobile. 

The city noman is more benefited by the activities of science ttipn her 
country sister. 

Various ^encies, however, are at work to benefit the country woman, as, 
for instance, in this coimtry the parcel post, the cooperation of the Agri- 
cultural Department, the Bureau of Labor, and the rural nurse. The Smith- 
I,ever Act further extends governmental help to the country woman in the 
Umted States. 

What are men of science doing to further lighten the tasks of women? 



(By OBAca GALLAtIN SBTOH.) 

One reason why I am so much interested in the Woodcraft movement that 
is sweeping over the coimtry is becanse I believe a nation can rise no bl^ier 
than the level of its women, and that it is best to begin early to make ovr 
women all that they should be to become fitting wives and ^e mothers at 
the race. One of the important things in the education of a boy is, first ot 
all, to let him know the physical aspect of the country he lives in, the out-of- 
doon world about him, and the natural laws that govern everything in it. 
And is it not equally important that the girls know outdoor life also ? There- 
fore, that the training shall be fundamentally alike up to the point where it 
naturally separates, it is important that the girls as well as the boys shall 
have a great deal of outdoor life in their younger years, coupled, with hand- 
craft, so that their education will be a rounded-out devebpment to fit the 
individual for the complexities of life, not merely book learning and a mass 
of unrelated facts which so often is the result of modem education. 

A great deal of the value of outdoor life and work comes from the recovery 
of past knowlec^ of how to do things. It is a working out of the problem i^ 
development— -a going back to the source of creation for acquiring knowledge 
and efficiency in doing tilings. For instance, a giri has gotten into a costume 
that is modest, sensible, and good-looking— which perhaps she made herself— 
and has placed herself under a tree, seated near the ground, from which comes 
the m^netiam d morther earth, tonic and subtle. She begins to create 
■omethii^ useful with her hands, a grass mat or a birch-bark basket, and as 
she works she gets the sense of power, if even in a slight degree, which cornea 
from creating something, from individual expression; and she will come closer 
to the wild life about her — a bird singing on a blackberry bush, a squirrel dis- 
porting himself ftom branch to branch, making incredible leaps, a ckmd 
drifting sctoss the blue immenMty, and a dozen other happenings must lead 
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the girl's thca^ht out of her own little consciouaiess into the great created 
vorld about her. 

Our work in the Woodcraft League of America is for all ages and both sexes, 
uid it is founded on the fundamental natural laws which were known to 
the North American Indian; hence many of their designs and symbols have 
been used in seeking to get back to the big constructive principles that gov- 
ern human life. For instance, much symbolism is used. These symbols have 
their outer meaning for the passer-by and their deep spiritual significance tor 
those who seek it. One woodcraft symbol is the circle, to denote harmony 
andcotttinuity, left open at the bottom for a future growth; another, the horns, 
denote strengtb-aud power; and still another, the four-pointed star, denotes a 
great undyii^ law in nature, expressions of which are the four seasons, the 
tour weeks of the month, the four points of the compass, the four winds, etc., 
and also in a special sense the four points d the Woodcraft girls; Courage, . 
wisdom, love, and truth. The baclq^round denotes the blue sky of outdoors. 

Fm out people to get the full benefit of the occasional respites from the 
work-a-day world that camping trips give, they must know the wild at heart, 
and this can best be done by studying it when young. Hence the impor- 
tance of Woodcraft work for boys and girls. 

A DEMONSTRATION OF SPEAKING BY THE DEAF, 
llatiadund by Uit. Chau-Bs S. Cbanb.1 

As one phase in the great realm of the science of education has illumined all 
the rest tor me, may I, as the mother of a child who ia deaf, call the attention 
of the ladies of the Conference to certain ways of teaching little children who 
can not hear — instructing them, with sympathy and understanding, how to 
read the spoken word, the word of mouth, as well as the written word of books; 
and also teaching them how to speak, that they may live and grow up naturally 
in the home where God has placed them. These children will go out into day 
school and society as ordinary people do. surrounded by familiar helpers who 
gradually comprehend and supplement the handicap of deafness, but who are 
richly compensated hy the valiant response and concentration of the apt pupil 
and playmate. 

We are fortunate in having with us here a skillful and devoted teacher, 
Miss Reinhardt, and a few of her pupils from a little home school in near-by 
Kensington. They can illustrate far better than anything I can further say 
concerning a light that shines in a dark place, giving natural means of expre» 
sion to the ^irits of these little ones who are deaf. 

Miss Reinhardt 's class of nearly a dozen children was made up 
of children from 4 to 9 years of age. The smaller girls in pretty 
white dresses, bright ribbon bows on their hair, and daintily 
dressed dolls in their arms, made a pretty and touching sight. 
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The children were all much interested in the demonstration, 
showing how they had been taught and with what success. When 
told why they were coming to the meeting they said, "We want to 
tell all we can, so that children in the countries far away may learn 
to talk as we have learned to talk." 

In demonstrating how the deaf child is taught to speak. Miss 
Reinhardt said the children's voices were just being trained and 
some of them were not very strong. There was no child who had 
come to the school with speech except in one or two cases where 
the children had a few words. Their speech was learned by 
watching the mouth of the teacher; only one of the children could 
hear the human voice, and that one not enough to learn to speak. 
The oral method is used with these children, and no one who is 
deaf is employed in the school. Children so trained are able to 
enter the public schools and have no trouble keeping up with their 
classmates, often surpassing some of them. 

Miss Reinhardt selected one child after another, asking questions 
and receiving answers, and each child in turn held the undivided 
attention of the audience. The children gave a cheer for Pan 
America, shouting "Hip, Mp, hurrah!" and waving flags. Near 
the close of the demonstration there was much commotion and 
excitement on the platform when the children saw Mr. Alexander 
Graham Bell in the audience. Mr, Bell, known throughout the 
world for what he has done for deaf children, and looked i^ran by 
them as a warm personal friend, was invited to the platform and 
introduced by the chairman to the audience, which gave him an 
ovation equal in warmth to that given by the children. Mr. Bell 
expressed his interest in the work being done to teach the deaf 
child to speak, and his pleasure in being present at this demon- 
stration of the work. 

In illustrating the paper, "What science has done for women," 
Mrs. Wiley, wife of Dr. Wiley, the pure food expert, showed a 
number of very interesting slides, as follows; 

1. Old type of bouse, with water supply 300 feet away; cooking done ia the 

open fireplace. 
a . Some house in perfect order, water pumped by hydraulic ram to a tank and 

all modern conveniences installed. 
3. A modem sanitary bathroom. 
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4. A modera equipped hospital room. 

5. The modem method of heatii^ the baby's bottle. 

6. The kitchen in George Washington's house. 

7. An old stove found in Titian '3 bouse in Italy, simply a stone pedestal — the 

fire was built on the stones and the pots and kettles suspended over the 
fire, with no chimney, only a hood over the top. 

8. A fudess gas range, a. stove and a firelesa cooker combined. 

9. The electric stove with the fireless cooker principle and a time clock which 

turns the beat on at a given time; also a thermometer attached to the 
oven— when a certain amount of heat has been received the current is 
automatically tiuncdofF. 

10. A general utility motor which can be attached to any electric light connec- 

tion, shown freezing ice cream and polishing silver, 
ir. The general electric motor was shown in detail; 

((■) Tbt old fashion method of washing clothes at St. Emdin in France, 

and the new method by electricity. 
(6) A modem laundry, electrically equipped, showing electric iron- 
ing. 
{e) A sfminii^ wheel in George Washington's honae. 
(d) A sewing machine with electric attachment. 
(•) The vacuum cleaner. 
(f) Old method of milking a cow. 
(9) A sanitary bam. 

(A) Electrically operated milking machines, 
(t) Old method of maldng butter. 
If) An electric milk separator. 
(k) Old method rcfrigeraUon (spring bouse). 
(I) New method of refrigeration. 
(m) Old George Washington coach. 
(m) An electric motor coach, 
la. The tooth brush salute in Cincinnati where every public sdiool child owns 
a tooQi brush. 

Mrs. W^ley gave very interesting explanations of the slides, and 
closed with the picture of a baby, saying, "This is the crowning 
joy of a woman — all our efforts are directed to its welfare, to its 
health. Anything that science can do to make better babies is 
helping the progress of the race, and is thereby making for the 
progress of the nation." 

Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton, wife of the nature writer, illus- 
trated her paper, "The Woodcraft Movement as a Character- 
Builder," by slides, showing the crafts and arts and symbols of 
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the organization, groups of members busy in different activities, 
and many others, all tending to emphasize the character-building 
side of the movement. 

After the papers, a number of picture films were shown, begin- 
ning with the Montessori School, which was followed by Chicago 
Welfare Schools and Playgrounds, and others bearing upon edu- 
cation of different kinds. 

The sixth session was held January 6, 1916, opening at 10.30 in 
the morning, in the Hall of the Americas, Pan American Union. 
In the absence of Mrs. Lansing the meeting was opened by Mrs. 
Percy Pennybacker, president of the General Federation ot 
Women's Clubs, the presiding officer for that session. 

The following are abstracts of the papers presented: 

SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF WOMEN AS SPENDERS OF NATIONAL 

INCOME. 

[By Un. Tuisanat KbuBi-I 

Women buy the food for the family and the garments for theinselTes and the 
children. 

The great industries nhich supply these needs are, therefore, dependent 
upon women for their success. Their preference for a particular butcher, or 
baker, or tailor, or milliner, or dressmaker decides hia success and prosperity. 

The Consumers' League has expressed for a quarter century the idea that 
nomen have an urgent duty because diey exercise this great power of selectum. 

Their duty is to inquire into the history of the goods which they buy and to 
know whellier the men and women, the youth and children who are employed 
have good wages and reasonable hours of work, wholesome light and eh in their 
work places, seats with backs at a comfortable height, rest at night, and a 
proper interval at noon. 

'niese and many other things women are responsible for, because indirectly 
they are the ultimate employere. 

When we buy goods of a merchant, we are the indirect employers of his 
clerks and delivery men. When we purchase a bonnet, we become the indi- 
rect employers of the persons who braid the straw, or spin and weave the alk, 
or make the artificial flowers. 

Alone any one woman can do very little, bnt whenever we band together we 
can form that public opinion which ultimately prevuls in every Republic. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN RELATION TO EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
[By itn. John Dbwbv.) 

Public opmioa, educators, and manufacturers agree on tbe need for school 
industrial training. 

Maniuil trainii^ results have proved inadequate. 

Education for trades must result in conservation. 

This paper suggests means and methods of trade training in elementary and. 
high school life, to prepare workers agunst the rapidly changing industrial 
methods. 

Instead of training for particular machines, teach the principles of machin- 
ery, stimulate the operator's interest and enthusiasm by cultivating his intel- 
ligence. 

Begin by a survey of factory conditions by educators. Equip the schools 
vrith both scientific and mechanical apparatus similar to that in the factories. 
Provide trained teachers. Keep school equipment up to the pace of new 



In the survey, demonstrate the needless waste of human life and energy from 
failure of workeiB. Supply data to correct inadequate school training. 

THB ECONOMIC FUNCTION OF WOMEN. 
(By Hn. Hbhuuta W. Cutih.) 

The women of the United States are divided into two groups, one of 8,ocx],imo 
who labor and receive compen-sation; andanotherof 44,700,000 who are home 
keepers, discharging their duties without definite financial remuneration. 
The w^e earner of to-day may be Qie home maker of to-morrow, while the 
protected wife may become the wage-eaming widow and mother. 

Thot^h only 17 per cent of native white American women are actual w^e 
earners, yet one out of every three is a wage earner between 16 and 25 years, 
and one out of five between 35 and 35. At some time, however, qi per cent 
marry. Woman's chief economic function is, therefore, in the home. Here 
she may be a producer, a conserver, or a consumer of wealth. Only one 
housewife out of ten can afford servants. 

Much food material is wasted in America. The food belongs to all of the 
people, and none may r^htfully waste that which another needs. Though 
the individual family may not suffer from such careless destruction of foodi 
clothing, fuel, and household comforts, the nation with 50,000,000 to cfothc 
and care for can not afford such waste. The death of a youl^ man or woman 
represents a loss to the nation of $3,000. When the home maker protects the 
health of her family she conserves the wealth of the nation. 

Two-thirds of all the little c:hildren dying in infancy might be saved with 
ptuper care. Disease might be eradicated by woman's knowledge, and owe 
country would then be millions of dollars richer. 
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Women oontiDl 85 per cent of sU wealth produced. With the growth of 
large factories women do not produce articles in the home as they for- 
merly did. In New York, among the 13,000 tenement workers, 98 cents a 
dozen is paid for making ^k waists, or 8 cents per garment. Even 4-year< 
old children wc»k there. When a woman purchases garments made under 
tbese "sweatdiop' ' conditions she becomes responsible for the welfare of the 
workers. The purchase of cheap imitations destroys the love for honest work< 
manship. Women should remember the rights of other women who serve 
them at coimter, desk, or telephone. 

Thus woman afFects the economic condition of a country, by as^stance in 
the production of articles of value, by intelligent purchase and consumption, 
t)y protection and consideration of women in industry, by thrift and the 
establishment of honest standards of livii^, by interest and influence in 
matters of civic improvement, and by the assumption of the duties of mother- 
hood as a part of her service to her country. Not by competing with men, 
biit by supplementing their activities is the greatest service rendered to the 
nation. Not by clinging to the traditions of another age, but by boldly lift- 
ing the burdens of the present and adjusting themselves to the changed eoo- 
somic conditions will women most nobly discharge their duties. 

The womanhoodofanatlon is the warpofthenational fabric. Initsstreogth 
and purity is the permanency and security of the nation. Tb the extent that 
women assume all of their many re^wnabilities, to that extent will they fully 
exert their economic function. 



IBjr Bcnm locsa.] 

The first kindergarten establi^ed in the United States was a private insti- 
tution opened in Watertown, Wis., in 1855. Kindergartens were soon opened 
in various other cities of the Central West and in the East. Usually Germans 
were behind the movement. At fiist there were many failures in the kinder- 
garten education. Genuine development began in Boston in 1868, and great 
encouragement was given by the Natioruil Education Association and by the 
Centetmia] Exhibition at ndladelphia. Various associations contributed 
as^stance. At first the kindergarten was largely a philanthropic movement. 
Uany institutions supported by private funds for the free use of the public 
were established after 1870. The first public-school kindergarten was opened 
in 1870 in Boston, but not till 1888 did the kindergarten become a permanent 
division of the public-school system of that city. St. Louis and the State <rf 
Wisconsin added kindergartens to their systems in 1S73 and New York in 1893. 

In 1915 in i,ioa cities and towns the number of public-school kindergartens 
had grown to 7,915, with 417,566 pupib and 8,700 teachers. Recently the 
kinde^arten has been included as a part of the working equipment of great 
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industrial and commercial enterprisea. About 1875-1880 many sCM:aIled 
training classes sprang into existence. They were all private institutions, 
and having no unifonnity of methods or standards made many mistakes. 

Tonard correcting the bad conditions arising fmm this state of affairs the 
International Kindergarten Union was formed about 10 years t^, and in 1909 
the J4ational Kindergarten Association was formed to centralize every line of 
efEort for the extension and improvement of the Idndergarten. In 1913 the 
National Kindergarten Association was invited by the Commissioner, of 
Education to cooperate with the Bureau of Education in its newly created 
kindergarten dividon. 

Sati^actory legislation is now being sou^t by alt interested in good kinder- 
gartens. Nearly all the States of the Union have "permissive laws" for the 
establishment of kindergartens in their public schools. California was the 
first State to enact a genuinely prt^fressive kindergarten law. Statistics (^ 
the early years of the kindergarten in the United States are unsatisfactory, 
but in 1873 in all towns and cities having more than 4,000 inhabitants there 
were 4a kindergartens — public and private — with 1,37a pupils and 73 teachers. 
In 1915 for all towns and cities that answered the questionnaires there were 
9,446 kindergartens with 479.547 pupils and 11.057 teachers. New Jersey 
ranks first of the States at the Union in the percentage of children enrolled in 
the Idndergarten. Efforts are beii^; made to clarify and coordinate ideas and 
work out the problems involved in the kindergarten movement. 

During the discussion of her paper, " Industrial Conditions in 
Relation to Educational Work," Mrs. Dewey was asked what she 
would advise parent-teachers associations to do in order to get 
more industrial training in the District of Columbia for the pupils 
<^ the public schools. Mrs. Dewey said she considered the parent- 
teachers associations the very best agency for working up public 
sentiment; and while she could not say just what she woidd advise 
in any particular case without knowing the conditions, the back- 
ground of all questions proposed to a school board should fit into 
the locality of the school. The equipment of the school and the 
plan of the course shoidd be made largely with reference to the 
local industries. She emphasized the fact that we want our 
children educated, and not trained like animals to go through 
certain automatic motions which utifit them for any other sort of 
automatic motions if they happen to be separated from the occu- 
pation they had early in life. 

During discussion of Mrs. Kelley's paper, "The Social Respon- 
nbility of Women as Spenders of the Nation's Income," a questioo 
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was asked about the difficulty in a case where a man in business 
may employ 50 girls at $6 or $7 a week, but can not employ that 
number on a minimum wage — is it advisable that fewer girls be 
employed and the inefficient ones dismissed; and if so, what is to 
become of the inefficient ones? Mrs. Kelley answered that nothing 
levels up efficiency so much as having enough to eat and not being 
harassed and anxious all the time as to one's livelihood the follow- 
ing week ; that the payment of a living wage in the few industries 
in which the experiment has been made has increased immensely 
the efficiency of the employees. It works primarily there, and 
secondarily through training in the schools, when the community 
faces the fact that the inefficient can not command a living wage. 
The question so often asked by intelligent women, " If I do not 
buy sweatshop goods, plenty of other people will; why should not 
I?" was answered by Mrs. Kelley's saying, "I do not know any 
crime that that attitude would not condone." Mrs. Pennybacker 
added in reference to this question, that the purchaser is not 
responsible for what anybody else does in the sight of God, but is 
responsible for any wrong that she herself may commit. 

Mis. Pennybacker, in discussing Mrs. Calvin's paper on "The 
Economic Function of Women," said: 

We shcruld make oui dmighten realize that there is no vocation in all the 
world that is quite 90 noble, and absolutely none that is man useful to our 
country, than first of all the founding of a home — for if a home leally is a home, 
it means that the young husband and wife who have created it have set up 
for themselves a certain fundamental stone in our Republic's welfare; that we 
oi^t to help our girls to see that this home is to be a retreat of peace, a resting 
place for both men and women, a place where the weary toilers, both of bratn 
and of hand, may come to be inqnied with courage in order to go out with 
fresh effort. And then too, every woman ought to feel that if God grants her 
the bles^T^ of children, it is a service beyond all price she has rendered her 
country. 

Dr. Folkmar said the plea for motherhood and the home ap- 
pealed to us, and that much can be done through the health 
instruction which is provided, together with wann meals, baths, 
and recreation rooms in the welfare work of some of our great 
enterprises, and that it can and should be worked out in education. 

The question as to whether the wage-earning woman should 
give up her work on becoming married and founding a home wa» 
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discussed, and also the necessity of raising the ideal of marriage 
above the influence of commercial conditions, in the hope of doit^; 
away with marriages for money, for position, a home, or any other 
motive except the highest. 

The seventh session was held on the morning of January 7, 1916, 
beginning at 10.30, in Memorial Continental Hall. It was opened 
by Mrs. Lansing, who introduced Mrs. Archibald Hopkins as the 
presiding <^cer for the session. 

The following are the abstracts of the papers presented: 

DBBT OF THE UNITED STATES TO WOMEN OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
|By Uisi Uadds VocHOKa.) 

Had) year there comes to us from foreign shoTcs on average of a million 
men, women, and children. They come mostly, not as tourists, but in search 
of a gneater economic independence, a broader opportunity for education 
and ioi the cxpreaaion of ideals. They go into our dreary tenements and 
hwh out on dark air Shafts or dirty, ill-smelling streets. They go into our 
mnatahopa and work at feverish speed for met^ier pay. But out of the sordid- 
Bess and misery of the tenements they are taking into our city life cokv, 
art, music, and a certain appreciation of beauty, while in our industrial 
maelstrom with its harvest of sickness, crime, and vice, the organized work- 
ing girls, largely Italians and Jews, are not only pointing the way to the 
eliminatkm of its evils, but are teaching us a wonderful spirit of self-sacrifice 
and devotion to an ideal. 

Across the continent, on the shores of the Pacific, ^ere we erf Anglo-Saxon 
blood were the newcomers, we found a Latin civilization already established. 
When the old Spanish fathers came up from the south and dotted our fertile 
valley with missions and vineyards, there followed along the king's hi^way 
a civil and military population whose women, with their grace and culture, 
have left their influence upon our life to-day. Much of the atmosphere for 
iriiich California is famous, an atmosphere of fiestas and bountifulness, of 
broadness of spirit and charm of life — this atmosphere is to-day our happy 
herib^ from the women of old Spain. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OP THE LATIN AMERICAN WOMAN. 
[By SeSofa CarhBh ToiESa CAisBitaN DB FiAillos.) 

The paper I have to submit for the consideration of my distinguished audi- - 
ence is neither profound nor seriously thought out. It comprises merely 
fragments taken here and there from the vast field of the psychology of the 
Latin American women. These frt^;ments may, however, possess some little 
interest because they are ^token of by one of the same sex and race, and who, 
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by self-study, has been able to detect the defects as y^ell as appreciate the good 
qualities of the women of her race. 

It is indispensable to know the psychology of a people in order to understand 
the apparent contradictions which exist between their ideals and asptiations 
and the process of their development. Because of her education and training 
exclusively for the home and family life, the I^tin American woman possesses 
a predominant and exquisitely delicate feminine sentiment, to the detriment 
perhaps of more concrete qualities which might be used to the benefit of the 
community in general. As has been previously stated by Madame Baralt, the 
latin American woman represents before all else the tender bond which keeps 
the family together. But in making such sentiment her entire capital it has 
created an extreme sensitiveness in her character, rendering her unable to cope 
with the economic problems of her life. She is not prepared to meet the daily 
struggle for life. Surrounded by the triple wall of caste, sex, and religion, she 
has no practical outlook. She teela it incompatable with her education to 
deviate one hair's breadth from the line of conduct traced out for her by cen- 
turies of usage. She fears more than anything else the criticism of her circle, 
and permits this depressing atmosphere of opposition to smother energies which 
imght prove poweifial if allowed to devebp. 

Her social education is therefore the systematic enemy of the single woman 
who tries to raise herself by the force (^ her individuality. Woman against 
woman. You know it well; you, who have an organization of women attempt- 
ing to obstruct the great civic movement of the Saxon women. 

In the last few years, however, the social evolution in favor of woman eHIowb 
her free access to the professions. And here is another fragment reelecting 
the Latin American woman of the higher classes. Full of the prejudices of 
her kind, and free from the obligation ofeaming a livelihood, she never directs 
her education toward technical or prcrfessiraial ends. She endows herself 
with general knowledge, being satisfied to shine in the salons of society, and, 
aristocratic in sentiment and through birth, she feels and shows a contempt 
for her sister who makes (rf her knowledge a profeswm, entering the ranks of a 
modem movement. 

The woman of the middle class, however, finds the eccmomic problem more 
and more difBcult d solution, ^e attends schools and univeinties with the 
exclusive object of obtaining a d^ree and thus emancipate herself from the 
need of accepting support from the men of her family. It is the principle of 
evolution which, beginning with the individual, spreads itself, finally to the 
limitsof social life. 

In truth, marriage based solely on the earning ability of the man is growing 
more and mcffe rare. Even though mutual love may be the principal factor 
in such marri^es, it is not sufficient to maintain the home erf the future. So 
it is we see very often in our midst marri^e eng^ements which last a, 3, 5, 
and even to years, awaiting the time when the man may earn enou^ to sup- 
port a family. So the middle-class woman has come to realize that it is no 
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longer possible to depend solely upon the work of the man. Finding heis«U 
strong and capable, she valiantly puts aside ancient prejudice and assumes 
her part of the commoD labor. 

We bftve yet a long way to go before we can reach the admirable results at- 
tained in this country due to feminine initiative and the marvelously organized 
labor of women. We must make the echo c^ this labor reach the eats of oitr 
sisters in Central and South America, up to the higher classes which are those 
destined to be the patrons of the movement. We must make them understand 
that the most distiitguished and most intellectual women of North America 
have un questioning! y placed in the balance their knowledge, their education, 
and their personal and social influence, and that, notwithstanding they 
continue to be excellent wives and mothers, they have a place of honor in all 
branches of science, of industry, and of knowledge. In no coimtry is woman 
more respected than in the United States, due to the place she has acquired 
through the force of her initiative. 

With a true spirit of altruism, the Auxiliary Conference of Women of the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress has been installed, and, facing the 
banners of all nations draped over a symbolic shield, we have Ibtened to the 
most brilliant predictions for Latin America and the most effudve and most 
cordial reception has been given to the idea of a Pan American union. 1 
applaud with lively interest the success of this conference and its unnum- 
bered projects, condensed into the idea of a great Pan American Congress 
which shall reunite the women of I^tin America and the Anglo-Saxon in one 
ideal of greatness and well-being. 

ADVANCING IDEALS FOR TRB HOME. 
\By MiB. Loms P. Post.) 

Our homes are becoming more convenient and comfortable. Does this 
promote more luxurious living or more intelligent living? It is undoubtedly 
true that the rapid acquisition of wealth tends to promote idleness and luxury; 
but in most of the homes of the United States where advance in income is 
normal it is believed to be equally true that ideals of healthful, useful, happy, 
and beautiful livii^ are developing through intelligent use of the comfortable 
warmth of our houses, the ease with which they are kept sanitary, the lessen- 
ing dependence upon domestic service, the variety of fresh and nutritious 
foods available, and the greater leisure which is, in part at least, used for the 
education and fostering cere of the family and in the interest of good citizen- 
ship. Wisely to use our environment is to create the art of life, and all art 
leads to simplicity and to beauty of spirit. 

Sra. Anita de Monteverde, of Montevideo, of whose address qo 
abstract was made, in speaking on what is being done in Uruguay 
of special interest to women, said that a temperance union was 
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formed about lo years ago in Montevideo among the women of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; that two years ago it was taken 
up outside of the church, and particularly in the schools, where 
over 3,000 children are interested. Society women, clergymen, 
and physicians are lending their help. Temperance instruction 
among the children is given, in part by the aid of specially arranged 
"fiestas." The children are formed into leagues — one school has 
950 boys, and all those boys have promised for a time not to 
smoke. They are asked to sign a pledge for a month and then 
are given a "fiesta" where they sign for another month, etc. 
There is a Helping Hand Club of young girls, and two White- 
Ribbon Bands of babies, i, 2, and 3 years old, whose mothers 
promise to teach the child until it is 14, when it is taught in the 
school the bad effects of alcohol. The temperance work is con- 
fined almost wholly to the young people of the schools, but as 
they get an idea of the harm done, these children go home and 
tell their fathers and mothers. There is also a sewing guild to 
sew for the poor. Women of all classes are interested in this guild. 
The country women have formed a league against tuberculosis, 
and every year on a certain day collect money for their league. 
They collected last year $100,000 in this way. The league has 
day schools for children of parents suffering with tuberculosis, 
where they are taught, kept in the fresh air, and given nourishing 
food. There is a day called "Pound Day." The ladies go out 
and collect a pound of something, sugar, tea, etc., and then redis- 
tribute it among the poor. 

Mrs. Charles R. Crane rose to express her appreciation of the 
contribution that the women of Latin America had made to the 
Conference, saying that their sweet courtesy and personal touch 
in all the work they had done is a precious possession, for which 
she expressed great gratitude and thanks. 

Near the end of the session the chairman introduced Sra. Patria 
T. Sanchez de Fuentes, of Cuba, who paid a warm tribute to the 
Conference, saying: 

1 have not words elevated enough to raise my voice on behalf of Cuba, but 
I feel that I can not leave this meeting without expressing my enthusiastic 
adhesion to what has so nobly been said here during this Conference. Last 
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night the President of this Republic very eloquently asked for the blessing 
of God, and for His illumination of the world with the light of liberty; and I 
hope that God will give His blessing to this Conference, and particularly to 
the women of all the Americas. We certainly should be united in bonds 
throughout the whole continent with the desire to cooperate for the good, for 
the ^giandizing of the home, for the welfare of the child , and for public health. 

Miss Jane Addaras, head resident of the Hull House Social 
Settlement of Chicago and chairman of the Woman's Peace Party, 
and known and loved the world over for her devotion to the 
betterment of humanity, ^ecei^■ed an ovation when she rose to 
address the audience, and her subject, "Internationalism," very 
fittingly ended the program of the last session of the Conference. 

TOWARD INTERNATIONALISM. 
|By Miss JANB Addahs.] 

Madam chairman, ladies of the Pan American Congress, it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to be here if only on the last day of this congress, because all 
over the United States it has been watched by women as well as men with a 
very great deal of interest. The congress seems to many of us particularly 
appropriate at this moment when so many of the coimtries of the world are 
divided one from the other, and I am sure it will have great significance as a 
formal effort at the best type of internationalism. I have lived for a long 
time, as some of you may know, in a foreign quarter of Chica^. The people 
who are our neighbors come from almost every country in Europe, and a few 
of them from South American countries as well. I talked only last night 
with a woman who had lived almost all of her days in Brazil. These immi- 
grants, as we call them, who have lived all over the world, find it quite possible 
to make friends with each other. They find it quite possible after a few 
months, and better still after a few years, to understand each other and to live 
together, not only in amenity, but with mutual interest and mutual under- 
takings, and it seems to those of us who know Chicago in these quarters, which 
is not in the least unlike all of the great cities of America, whether they are in 
North America or in South America, that it represents what is going to happen 
from the mingling of many people who become international through this 
perfectly nattu'al and spontaneous process. . 

Now, you know the eighteenth century philosophers and the nineteenth 
century poets dreamed of internationalism as rather a formal undertaking. 
People would say, "Come together, let us be international. "^nd then they 
would pass resolutions and found a con,stitut!on, and so forth and so on. But 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, and above all the twentieth century, 
has approached it much more empirically, much more pragmitically; I should 
say, much more from the point of view of human experience and mutual 
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interests. And if this can be done by nmple peasants from Germany and 
Italy, Slavs and I.atins, AnKto-Soxons and whoever you please— if they can 
achieve this intemationaliain — then certainty it can be done by other people 
living in these various countries. 

We have an opportunity such as never faced the world before, simply 
because of the tremendous possibilities of communication, and the wonderful 
advantages of travel, and all of the other things which people never had 
until our generation; and if we do not utilize these things to found human 
internationalism from experience and understanding rather than that formal 
thing which comes from philosophy, and get results, then it seems to me 
that we will have lost the one opportunity, the great opportunity which 
has been put into our hands. 

We know, of course, that from the beginning of time this understandii^ 
of peoples, of natural intercourse, of social life versus political life, has laigely 
been in the hands of women; and therefore it is an obligation which women 
have in this generation as peculiarly their own. 

And so we have watched this women 's dividon of the Pan American Congress 
with a great deal of interest, and we believe that we will all go to our homes 
in this country and in the other countries which are represented here, with a 
new type of internationalism in our minds; the type which is founded upon 
genuine understanding, which b better affection and good will, and I was going 
to say, and respect, which can not be wrought up out of mere reading or out 
of mere good resolves. I think when we were little or young we depended 
much more on good- resolves than we do as we grow older. As we grow older 
we depend upon something which is alittle more scientific, do we not? founded 
a little more on human experience, and we have a little less confidence ia 
iriiat we determined to do from the outset. It is this that is the interna- 
tionalism which I believe this distinguislied company here represents, and 
toward which you have been working during the last fortnight. May I con* 
gratulate you, and regret that I was unable to have a larger part in your pro- 



Mrs. Lansing, chairman of the committee on the organization 
of a Pan American Congress of Women, presented the following 
resolution : 

The committee suggests — 

I. The publication in Spanish, Portuguese, and English of a brief summary 
of the objects sought by the Qmference and the proceedings of the meetings, 
to include, perhaps, translations of a few of the most interesting papers as 
illustrating the topics which came before the Conference for discusuon. 

3. The formation of an informal international committee composed of those 
ladies fiom Latin-American countries and the United States who desire to 
lend (he movement their support. Possibly there should not be more than 
two or three ladies from any one country on the committee. 
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Tlie duties of tbis committee might b«, in the first instance: 

{a) The inCelligent distribution in the various countries of the published 
proceedings of the Conference. 

(6) The keeping alive of the objects of the first Conference by correspondence 
or otherwise, so that, if in future a more permanent women's organiiation is 
established, there may be a group of women in various countries in this 
hemisphere having a knowledge of the efforts of the first Conference and 
an interest in its purpose. 

3. The appointment of a secretary who would distribute the published pro- 
ceedings among the ladies of the continuing committee, and who would be 
the medium through which they could kee'p in touch with the efiorts of the 
members of the committee in other countries. 

Inasmuch as the executive committee of the Second Fan American Scientific 
Congress resumes its labors at the close of the congress, it is sugjiested that any 
recommendation of the continuing committee of the Women's Aunliary 
Conference should be submitted to h before any further action is taken. 

After the reading of the resolution, Mrs. Hopldns closed the 
Conference, speaking as follows: 

I feel that it is a great distinction to be the presiding officer this momii^ 
and to say a few words before the final closing of this Conference. We are 
much indebted to Mrs. Crane for the idea trf the Women 's Auxiliary Conference. 

I believe it has been, to our Fan American sisters and to us, a lasting inspira- 
tion. It has brought together in a succession of most interesting sessions, 
illuminating talks on many important subjects. There have been among 
them, that a[ improving the condition of others, which we in this country 
almost thought we had the monopoly of; but we have learned that our South 
American sisters are doing the same work in the quietest way, the way they do 
everythir^; and that will be a good lesson to us, because we are sometimes 
too aggressive in our methods of improving the conditions lA the world. Those 
of us who have had the honor and pleasure of knowing our chairman in the 
years that she has lived here, are not surprised that she has conducted thii 
Conference with the tact and charm and graciousness which has made it the 
great success which it has been. We also are greatly indebted to Mrs. Swiggett 
for her unfailing work, and tact and patience which has made it run 90 smoothly. 
It has been a great piece of work, splendidly done by everybody who was 
responsible for it. We are also much indebted to Madame de Baralt who has 
contributed much to its success by making it perfectly easy for those ?rfio do not 
speak the several languages to understand the purpose and spirit of what has 
been done. 

For myself, I have gathered from the C(»iference much inspiration and hope 
for the future. We may not all have lived up to the ideals of which we have 
spoken, but we all at least are striving to help 91. eyery way by i^at is now 
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the greatest gift of this generation — personal service — to improve the conditions 
of those w^o aie not as well oS or as fortunate or as happy as some of us. 

There are very few of you North Americans I thinlc who in your daily lives 
are surrounded by pictures of South America. On my dressing table and on 
my desk are pictures of Santos and other places, I feel as familiar in the 
streets of Santos as in my own city, because no matter where I am or where 
my body is, or what I am doing my heart is always in Brazil where my only 
son has gone to make his home, and in my life touching for one brief moment 
the life of all of South America I feel that I have come a little nearer to him 
and that some (rf you may perhaps at some time be brou^t nearer to him 
through me. We all want to thant you for your cordiality, for your sympathy, 
and your appreciation of what we have tried to do, and we hope that we shall 
soon meet again. 

The Conference adjourned. 

Social Entertainments. 

A large number of social entertainments, both public and private, 
were given during the two weeks of the Second Pan American 
Scientific Congress. 

These entertainments included breakfasts, luncheons, teas, din- 
ners, banquets, receptions, theater parties, and special visits to 
the historic places in and about Washington. 

A reception arranged specially in honor of the women of the 
Auxiliary Conference was tendered by Mrs. Robert Lansing, Tues- 
day, December 28, 1915, 4.30 p. ra. 

The members of the congress and their families, the women of 
the Conference, and those specially invited, were guests at the 
following entertainments: 

Reception tendered by the Secretary of State and the United 
States delegation at the Pan American Union, December 27, 1915, 
9 p.m. 

Reception tendered by the Regents and Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, December 29, 1915. 8.30 to 11 p. m. 

Reception tendered by the governing board of the Pan American 
Union, January 1, 1916, 9 p. m. 

Reception tendered by the trustees of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, January ^,^11)16, 9 p. m. 

Reception tendered*^ ^-he President of the United States and 
Mrs. Wilson, Januarj-'?; 1916, 9 p. m. 
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The Spanish American Atheneum presented the Spanish comedy 
"Zaragueta," January 5, 1916, 8 p. ra. 

The Latin American delegates and their families were the guests 
of the United States delegation at the New National Theater, 
December 31, 1915, 8 p. m. 

A reception was tendered by the Secretary of War and Mrs. 
Garrison to the ofhcial delegates of the congress and their families, 
Wednesday, January 5, 5 to 7 p. m. 

The congress in formal session was addressed by the President 
of the United States, Thursday, January 6, 1916, 9 p, m. 

Mr. Juan Domemjdz gave a special exhibit of aerial flights, 
January 4, 1916, 2.30 p. m. 

There was a special drill at Fort Myer, Va., in honor of the 
delegates to the congress and their families, January 5, 1916, 
2.30 p. m. 

Special trains carried the members of the congress and their 
families to Mount Vernon, January 6, 1916. 

The following social functions were arranged especially in honor 
of the women accompanying the Latin American delegates to the 



Reception tendered by Mrs. Robert Lansing, Wednesday, 
December 29, 1915, 5 to 7 p. m. 

Luncheon tendered by Mrs. A. Garrison McClintock, Friday, 
December 31, 1915, i p. m. 

Luncheon tendered by Mrs. E. W. Cole, Friday, December 31, 

1915, I p. m. 

Musicale tendered by Mrs. Frank L. Polk, Monday, January 3, 

1916, 4 to 7 p. ni. 

Reception tendered by Mrs. Marshall Field, Saturday, January 8, 
1916, 4.30 to 7 p. m. 

A re<^ption was tendered by the Congressional Club in honor of 
the wives of all the delegates, Friday, January 7, 1916, 3 to 6 p. m. 
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Appendix A. — Wotuen Members of Ike Fourth Latin American Congress, held 
at Santiago, Chile, igoS-ipog. 

Petrona Eyle, physician, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Amelia de I^itas Bevilacqua, Rua Aristides Lobo 2og, Bio de Janeiro, Brazil, 

Elvira Garcia Garcia, pic^effior. Secondary Education, Valladolid 8i, Lima, 
Peru. 

Cecilia Grieison, Corrientes 346, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Dora Keen, Giestnut Street 1739, Pbiladelphia, Pa. 

Paulina Luisi, Rio Negro 137a, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Adela Palacios, professor, Astomba 6, Puebla, Mexican Republic. 

Adela A. de D'Amorin, Catedral 1377, Santiago, Chile. 

Emilia Ai^er de Blanco, professor, Santiago, Chile. 

Mercedes B. de Turenne, professor, Avenida Vicuila Mackenna 345, Santiago, 
Chile. 

Marta Bargmann, professor, Delicias 1251, Santiago, Chile. 

Virginia Beltrami, professor, Basciman Guerrero loio, Santiago, Chile. 

Amelia CataUm, pn^essor, Avenida Portales 2637, Santiago, Chile. 

Corina Concha F,, professor, Repdblica 631, Santiago, Chile. 

Eloisa R. Diaz, physician, Delicias 439, Santiago, Chile. 

Maria Duheke, professor, Arturo Prat 130, Santiago, Chile. 

Adela Edwards Salas, Compafiia 1780, Santiago, Chile. 

Margarita Escobedo Guzmin, professor, San Diego 1058, Santii^, Giile. 

In^ Ewing B., professor, Recoleta 500, Santiago, Chile. 

Esther Hurtado, Avenida Vicufia Mackenna 657, Santiago, Chile. 

Ana Johnson, Santi^o, Chile. 

Guillermina Von Kalchberg de Froemel, professor, Garcia Reyes 563, San- 
tic^, Chile. 

Maria Krestschmann de E., Delicias 3314, Santiago, Chile. 

Amanda Labarca, professor, San Ignacio S34, Santiago, Chile. % 

Isabel I.e-Brun de Pinochet, professor, Castro 535, Santit^, Chile. 

Elena Upez L., professor, Compafiia 3150, Santiago, Chile. 

Luisa Lynch de Gormaz, Delicias 134, Santiago, Chile. 

Leopoldiua Maluschka de T., professor, Coireo 4, Casilla 558a, Santi(^^, Chile. 

Mercedes Mardones de C, professor, L6pez 533, Santiago, Chile. 

Rosa Padlina, Santiago, Chile. 

Ercilia Ptrei D., San Diego 1547, Santiago, Oiile. 
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Eutldice Pinochet Le-Brun, professor, Castro 535, Saati^o, Chile. 

Teresa R. de Andrade, San Diego 591, Santi(^JO, Chile. 

Filomena Ramirez B., professor, CompafUa 3150, Santiago, Chile. 

Laura Ruitenbach Hogewoning, Santiago, Chile. 

Ana Swinbum de Jordan, J. M. de la Baira 414, Santi^o, Chile. 

Matilde Troupp, lawyer, Santiago, Chile. 

Adriana Valdivia, professor, G61vez 1542, Santif^, Chile. 

Laura Vargas Ravanal, professor, Santa Rosa 144, Santiago, Chile. 

Brigida Walker, professor, Compaflia 3150, Santiago, Chile. 

Maria Wiegle de J,, inspector of schools, Casilla 547, Santiago, Chile. 

Laura Zagal, Garcia Reyes 15, Santiago, Chile. 

Leonila Aguila, professor, Liceo de Niflas, Puerto Monti, Chile, 

Eloisa AIarc6n, professor, Liceo de Niflas, Tom£, Chile. 

Carmen Andrade de Mancilla, director, High School for Women, La Serena, 

Chile. 
Ana M. Araya, professor, Aldunate 311, Valparaiso, Chile. 
Aurora M. Argomedo, professor, Aldunate 31, Valparaiso, Chile. 
Genoveva Astorga, professor, Casilla 300, Iquiqiie, Chile, 
Andalicia Avila Pinochet, professor, Casilla 70, Limache, Chile. 
Carolina Bahamondes, professor, Tacna, Chile, 
Mercedes Barrera, Punta Arenas, Chile, 
Isabel Bongard, professor, Escuela Normal, La Serena, Chile. 
Teresa Cafledo de Chasse, professor, Liceo de Nifias, Cauquenes, Chile. 
Rafaela Casas-Cordero, professor, La Serena, Chile, 
Maria Luisa Daniel, professor, Casilla 603, Iquique, Chile. 
Maria Luisa Dilano, professor, Baquedano 19, QuilpuS, Chile. 
Maria Espfndola de Mufloz, professor, Casilla 183, Chilli, Chile. 
Maria F. de McDougall, professor, Delicias 175, Valparaiso, Chile. 
Verdnica F. de Ortiz, professor, Casilla Si, ChilKin, Chile. 
Emilia F. de Rider, professor, Casilla 409, Concepci6n, Chile. 
Amelia G. de Guajardo, Casilla i6g, Iquique, Chile, 
Vii^mia Gutitirez L., professor, Casilla 901, Concepcifin, Chile. 
Mercedes Hinojosa Flores, professor, Casilla loi, Copiap6, Chile. 
Emestina Houmand de E., professor, Liceo de Niflas. Talca, Chile. 
Ana Krusche, professor. La Serena, Chile, 
Juana M, de Aliaga, professor, Casilla 394, Tacna, Chile. 
Amelia Mella de Soto, professor, Casilla 633, ConcepciAn, Chile. 
Lina Mollet, professor, Casilla 129, Copiap6, Chile. 
Etelvina Navarrete Elizondo, professor, Prat 64a, San Bernardo, Chile. 
Milagro Neira, professor, Casilla 633, Concepci6n, Chile. 
Maria Luisa Niifiez, prdtessor, Liceo de Niflas, Curicd, Chile. 
Margarita Orellana, professor, Ltceo de Niflas, \'ifla del Mar, Chile. 
Maria Luisa R. de Erefia, professor, Escuela Profesional, Iquique, Chile. 
Sara Luisa Rojas, professor, Liceo de NiHas, Tacna, Chile. 
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Lastenia Sepdlveda, professor, A. Prat 641, San Bernardo, Chile. 
Maria Luisa Silva Donoso, professor, Caaiila 127, Villa del Mar, Chile. 
RosaH. "ntus, professor, Casilia 68a, Concepcifm, Chile. 
Corina Urbina, professor, San Felipe, Chile. 
Amalia Uribe, Liceo de Nifias, Tetnuco, Chile. 
Herminia Urz^, professor, Concepcidn, Chile. 
Josefina Valenzuela, professor, CaslUa 116, Talca, Chile. 
Victoria Wlches de G-azmim, professor, Valparaiso, Chile. 



Appendix B. — Women's Auxiliary Committet. 
Mrs. Bobert Lansing, chairman. 



Mrs. William G. McAdoo. 
Mrs. Lindley M. Gar^uoti. 
Mrs. Thomas W. Gregory. 
Mrs. Albert S. Burleson. 
Mis. Josephtis Daniels. 
Mrs. Franklin K. Lane, 
Mrs. William C. Redfield. 
Mrs. William B. WUson. 
Miss Margaret Wilson. 
Mrs. David B. Houston. 

And the following: 
Miss Jane Addams, 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold. 
Mrs. Truxton Beale. 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell. 
Mrs. Charles J. Bell. 
Mrs. Ferry Belmont. 
Mrs. William H. Bixby. 
Mrs. Delos A. Blodgett. 
Miss Mabel T. Boardman. 
Miss S. P. Breckinridge. 
Mrs. John C. Breckinridge. 
Mrs. Edaon Bradley. 
Mrs. Charles Henry Butler. 
Mrs. Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Mrs. John Bates Qark. 
Mrs. Philander P. aaxton. 
Mrs. Charles R. Crane. 
Mrs. William Crozier. 
Mrs. John W. Davis. 
Mrs. Frederick A. Delano. 
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Mrs. Thomas B. Dunn. 
Mrs. William Corcoran Kustis. 
Mrs. G«orge F. Eustis. 
Mrs. Thomas Ewing. 
Mre. David Fairchild. 
ilra. Gibson Fahnestock. 
Mrs. Marshall Field. 
Mrs. John W. Foster. 
Miss Kate FoTCler. 
Mrs. Thomas T. GaS. 
Mrs. Gilbert H. Grosvenor. 
Mrs. William C. Gorgas. 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman. 
Madame Hauge. 
Mrs. Charles S. Hamlin. 
Mrs. John B. Henderson. 
Mrs. William H. Holmes. 
Mrs. Archibald Hopkins, 
Mrs. Walter Bruce Howe. 
Mrs. Hennen Jennings. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley. 
Mrs. William Kent. 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop. 
Mrs. Joseph Leiter. 
Mrs. William Littauer. 
Mrs. A. Ganison McClintock. 
Mrs. Adolph C. Miller. 
Mrs. Andrew J. Mont^fue. 
Mrs. John C. OXoughlin. 
Mrs. John E. Osborne, 
Mrs. Logan Waller P^e. 
The Missea Patten. 
Mrs. Hoben W. Patterson. 
Mrs. Andrew J. Peters. 
Mrs. William Phillips. 
Mrs. Mahlon Pitney. 
Mrs. Frank h. Polk. 
Mrs. Atlee Pomerene. 
Mrs. Ijjuis F. Post. 
Mrs. Wallace RadcliSe. 
Miss Janet Richards. 
Mrs. Charles W. Richardson. 
Mrs. Ernest W. Roberts. 
Mrs. George M. Rommel. 
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Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Mrs. James Brown Scott. 
Mrs. James L. Slayden. 
Mra. Samuel Spencer. 
Hra. William Cumminf Story. 
Mrs. Claude A. Swanson. 
Mrs. Glen L. Swiggett. 
Mrs. Roljert M. Thompson. 
Mrs. Carl S. Vrooman, 
Mrs. Charles D. Walcott. 
Miss Lillian Wald. 
Mrs. James W. Wadsworth. 
Mrs. Paul WBrburg. 
Mrs. Hugh Wallace. 
Mrs. Charles Warren. 
Mrs. Robert S. Woodward, 
Mrs. Francisco J. Vines. 



Appendix Z.—DeUoation Aids. 

Mrs. Francisco J. Ydnes. 
Miss Estrella Amores. 
Mrs. C. L. G. Anderson. 
Mrs. Teresa Long Anderson. 
Miss Catherine Bimey. 
Miss Amelia C£spedes. 
Miss Hortensia Coronado. 
Miss Isaiua Cortina. 
Miss Bertha Cuervo. 
Mrs. T. C, Dawson. 
Miss Mercedes Godoy. 
Mrs. Joseph Hampson. 
Mrs. Alfredo Monsanto. 
Mrs. Ely Palmer. 
Miss Adela M. Rivero, 
Miss Adrana Sariol. 
Miss Maude J. Scruggs. 
Mrs. Robert Verfeldt. 
Mrs. Harold Walker. 
Mrs. Madden Summers. 
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Appsndix D. — Program of the Women's Atixiliary Cot^erence. 

TUESDAY HORHING, DECEMBER 28, 1915, 10 O'CLOCK. 

UEUORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL. 

Opening of Conference. 

Presiding: Mra. Robert Lansing. 

Hra. David F. Houston. 
A tnessage from the Central Federation of Women's Clubs to the women of Central 
arid South America. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
Patriotism of women. 
' Mrs. Williani Cumming Story. 

The Latin American woman. 
Mrs. Blanche Z. de Baralt. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 28, 1915, 4.30 O'CIOCK. 



Reception by Mrs. Lansing. > 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 29, 1915, 10 O'CLOCE. 



Presiding: Mrs. William Curnming Story. 
The changing emphasis in the education of wovien in the Southern United Slates. 

Miss Elizabeth Colton. ' 
University education for women. 

Mrs. Herman CoUitz. 
The powers of darkness — The housing problem. 

Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon. 
Construcliite woman an aid to modern progress. 

Miss Janet Richards. 
Pageantry, a Pan American interpreter. 

Miss Hazel MacKaye. 
A brief outline respecting the women of the Argentine. 

Mrs. Helena Holmberg de Ambtosetti. 
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THURSDAY HORHIHO, DECEMBER 30, 1P15, 10 O'CLOCK. 



Presiding: Mis. Albert S. Burleson. 
Grutingsfrom Haiti. 

MEtdemotselle Antoinette Legitime. 
Public libraries. 

Mrs. Philander P. Claxton. 
Nursitig in Cuba. 

Miss H. Eugenie Hibbard. 
The commvnily's duty to the cMld. 

Dr. Adah McMahan. 
Education for home-making. 

Mrs. J. H, Stannard. 
Standards of living. 

Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith. 
Tomorrow. 

Miss Zcna Gale. 

TUESDAY HOIUnHG, JANUARY 4, 1916, ID O'CLOCC 



Presiding: Miss Mabel T. Boardman. 
Education of the nurse for the home and for the community. 

Miss Adelaide Nutting. 
The college woman as secretary. 

Miss Mary Snow. 
Women in the Red Cross field. 

Miss Mabel T. Boardman. 
Woman in organiiaiion. 

Mrs. Phihp N. Moore. 
The solidarity of the world's womanhood as an international ai 

Miss C. E. Mason. 
A Pan American bureau of education. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNIHO, JAITDARY 5, 1910, 10 O'CIOCK. 

Presiding: Miss Julia C. I^throp. 
The National Library for Ike Blind. 

Mrs. Ernest W. Roberts. 
Teaching tiie det^ child. 

Mrs. Cbarles R. Crane. 
What science has done/or ■women. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley. 
The Woodcraft Movement. 

Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Montessori films. 

Chicago welfare schools and plaj'grounds films. 
Children's Bureau films. 

THURSDAY MORHIKG, JANUARY 6, 1916, 10 O'CLOCK. 



Presidittg: Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker. 

Industrial conditions in relation to educational luork. 

Mrs. John Dewey. 
Development of the kindergarten in the school system of the United Stales. 

Miss Bessie Locke. 
The social responsibility of women as the spenders of a nation's income. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley. 
The economic function of women. 

Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin. 

FRIDAY HORinHG, JANUARY 7, 1016, 10 O'CLOCK. 

MSUORIAI. CONTINENTAt. HAlA,. 

Presiding: Mrs. Archibald Hopkins.' 
Debt of the United States to luotnen of other 

Miss Maude Younger. 
The state of woman in Latin America. 

Sra. Carmen Torres Calderon de Pifiillos. 
What Tiiomsn are doing in Uruguay. 

Sra. Anita de Monteverde. 
Greetings from Cuba. 

Sra, Patria Y. Sanchez de Fuentes. 
Advancing ideals for the home. 

Mrs. Louis F. Post, 
Toward internationalism. 

Miss Jane Addams. 
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